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THE EDITOR TO THE READER. 


Since the commencement of this work, the stream of 
time has exhibited, with increasing effect, the plausibility 
and truth of the assertions and anticipations in which 
we indulged at the outset. On reviewing, at the open- 
ing of our seventh volume, the course which has been 
pursued, it is satisfaction, beyond all praise, to observe 
that our labours have been rewarded with the public 
confidence, and that the encouragement which the design 
met with at the commencement has experienced a regu- 
lar and extensive increase. The numerous early friends 
of the work have all continued unabated in their attach- 
ment, notwithstanding the presence of promising rivals, 
allured to the arena by our acknowledged success. 
While this recompenses for past exertions, it will urge 
to renewed endeavours, in an equal zeal to further the 
interests of literature, and to present a weekly banquet 
which shall destroy the demon ennui, promote social 
converse, and prove an ample remuneration for'the small 
price we demand. 


Judge Story has remarked truly, that one of the most 
striking characteristics of our age, and that indeed which 
has worked deepest in all its changes and pursuits, is 
the general diffusion of knowledge. This is emphati- 
cally and happily the age of reading. In other times, 
this was the privilege of the few; in ours, it is the pos- 
session of the many. In former centuries, learning 
scarcely reached at all, in its joys or sorrows, in its in- 
structions or its fantasies, the house of the peasant and 
the artisan. It now radiates in all directions, exerting 
its influence on every hand: the principal cause of this 
change is to be found in the freedom of the press, or 
rather in this, co-operating with the cheapness of the 
press, One interesting effect which owes its origin to 
this universal love and power of reading, is the beneficial 
impulse which has thus been communicated to education 
among the female sex. If Christianity may be said to 
have given a permanent elevation to man, as an intellec- 
tual and moral being, it is as true that the present age, 
above all others, has given play to her genius, and taught 
us to reverence its influence. It was the fashion of other 
times ‘to treat the literary acquirements of the sex as 
starched pedantry, or vain pretensions; to stigmatise 
them as inconsistent with those domestic affections and 
virtues, which constitute the charm of society: but it is 
no longér denied to mothers, the power of instructing 
their children ; to wives, the privilege of sharing the in- 
tellectual pursuits of their husbands; to sisters and 
daughters, the delight of ministering knowledge in the 
fiediliie.circle; to youth and beauty, the charm of refined 
age and infirmity, the consolation of studies 
he soul, and gladden the listless hours of 
lency. By slow but sure advances, education 
has extended it #elf through all ranks of female society. 

onger & y dread lest mental culture should 
foster that masculine bi or restless independence, 
which alarms by its sallies, or-wounds by its incon- 
sistencies. We have seen : re, as every where 
else, knowledge is favourable to human vittue and hu- 
man happiness; that the refinem literature adds 
lustre to the devotion of piety ; that trualearning, like 
true taste, is modest and unostentatious} that grace of 
manners receives a higher polish from knowledge; that 
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cultivated genius sheds a cheering light over domestic 
duties, and its very sparkles, like those of the diamond, 
attest at once its power and purity. There is not a rank 
of female society, however high, which does not now pay 
homage to literature, or that would not blush even at the 
suspicion of that ignorance, which even half a century 
ago was neither uncommon nor discreditable. There is 
not a parent, whose pride may not glow at the thought, 
that his daughter’s happiness is in a great measure within 
her own command, whether she keeps the cool seques- 
tered way of life, or visits the busy walks of fashion. 
A new path is thus open, and freely occupied, for female 
exertion to alleviate the pressure of misfortune, without 
any supposed sacrifice of dignity or modesty. 

Our claim has been acknowledged, far and near, of 
having contributed to this extension of literature and 
literary taste. Scarcely is a work of value dry from the 
English press, before it wings its way to America, where 
thousands of new pinions are attached to aid its flight, 
and it is found, like the carrier pigeon, careering to a 
welcome home in the most sequestered retreats. It 
charms the traveller, as he sails over rivers and oceans. 
It visits our lakes and our forests ; it kindles the curiosity 
of the thick breathing city, and cheers the log hut of the 
mountaineer. With such a demand for books, it is no 
wonder that reading should cease to be a mere luxury, 
and be classed among the necessaries of life. 

The publisher has spared no expense by adding the 
“ Journal,” and supplements, &c., to perform more than 
his original contract had contemplated; and by general 
liberality of dealing, and punctual issues, he hopes he 
has acquired that increased confidence from the public 
which was aimed at from the commencement, but which 
time only could establish and confirm. 

The editor, who can only be individualised in his own 
city, and is probably unknown beygpd.it, has had neither 
motive for concealing, nor for gating his name. 
In the prosecution of his ig but confining labours, 
he has never been for one Week absent from his post, nor 
has he had any object so prominently in view as the} 
gratification of his numerous readers: the success of the 
« Library” has been rather a passion than a pursuit, and 
in its prosperity he has felt more gratification than his 
readers would believe to be possible; he has enjoyed his 
success the more, because it was pronounced at first a 
wild and impracticable undertaking, to procure a never- 
ceasing supply of new books, every one of which should 
be attractive; this was not to be effected without inces- 
sant search, and an appalling amount of time employed 
in reading. On entering upon a new contract for another 
twelvemonth, he can only state that he is well provided 
for the outset, and will continue unremitted exertions for 
the new: voyage now undertaken, in company with so 
extensive a company of well educated individuals; to 
each of them he tenders the right hand of good feeling 
and fellowship, with the promise of as merry and intel- 
lectual a trip as can be secured. While the interior of 
the floating bark is prepared for all hands, the deck, in 
fine weather, shall be swept, that we may catch glimpses 
of other vessels whose passengers are not gufficiently 
agreeable to be received on board; thus, our “ Journal” 
will answer, in some measure, the purposes of those who 
would “read by deputy,” and keep pace with the mo- 






It may be proper, before we conclude this entretien 
with our readers, in this, the vestibule of our new edifice, 
to say something of the nature of the work which we 
have issued. The design of our “ Library” was an ori- 
ginal one—at least, we can say with certainty, that it 
was, and is, unlike any other that has fallen within the 
limits of our observation—it owed its birth to no imita- 
tion of any other previous publication, but from the mere 
want of such a work; from a constantly recurring feel- 
ing of the absence, in our periodical literature, of a pub- 
lication which, while it delighted in its perpetually recur- 
ting novelty and topics for conversation, would be also 
worth preserving for the book-shelf, and which was not to 
be precariously fed solely by the literature of the day, if 
that literature were unworthy of it, but should live se- 
curely and competently upon the never-fuiling income 
derivable from the treasures which men of genius, in all 
countries, have been long creating and accumulating for 
our use; which should strike a middle course between 
the old authors who are apothcosised, but not worship- 
ed, and the glaring meteors which are hanging their 
In the 
prosecution of this task, we have found more actual no- 


short-lived blaze every where in the heavens. 
veity than we anticipated; but that has not prevented us 
from keeping steadily in view many books which would 
legitimately be embodied in our extending series, and 
which are only not appreciated in America because they 
What we have thus far published, has 
proved so acceptable as to have allured thousands to be- 
come, emphatically, readers, and we believe that the 
germ once implanted, must shoot up and desire literary 


are unknown. 


extension. This effect having been produced, we are 
more than rewarded ; the belief that it has been, stimu- 
lates us to increased diligence, and confirms the determi- 
nation, that our readers sha// continue to like and patron- 
ise these pages, if it is in our powsr to produce such a 


result. 


——— 


Wales of the Great St. Bernary. 
BY GEORGE CROLY, D.D. 
Author of “ Salathiel,” &c., &e. 


Introduction. 


The first work which we present to our readers in the 
present volume, “Tales of the Great St. Bernard,” from 
the pen of the highly gifted author of Salathiel, affords 
convincing proof of the versatility of his genius. The 
custom of introducing various stories by some connecting 
fiction, has been imitated from Boccaccio, by almost 
every writer of tales, from his time to the present. But 
it has not seldom happened, that, owing to the rudeness 
of the contrivance, an uncomfortable impression has 
been given, which the merit of the stories themselves 
has not been sufficient to remove. Among, however, 
the most ingenious introductions which have -been writ 
ten, is that of our author in the present work. There is 
something finely poetical and romantic in the description 
he has given of the old monastery among the rocks of 
the Great St. Bernard, of the storms and mountain earth- 
quakes which overtook the wanderers on their journey, 
and of the hospitable care with which the fathers of the 








tions of the agitated ocean of literature. 


convent provided the sick or weary travellers, The reader 
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5) TALES | OF THE GREAT ST. BERNARD 








int thoughts, |¥igerous and pronounced colour to the aa nsening and an | poet, pilgrim, and | dreamer r, at one’s own discretion, ond 


nae ay lis $11) ¥ 1] of = 
passes from this iitroduc ion ful pu 
artist of the pen or pene il might here set up his tent,! without having the fear of living man before our eyes 5 


to the tales related by the guests in — on but | and worship the Saizt Gothard, with its crest in the sky,!and to do all this with the saving and singular conscious- 
storm-bound citadel, ‘The stories are of various merit, r lved blood-red, as if the French and Russians were still ness that we are doing some good in our vocation, that 
but all good of their kind; the Wallachian’s tale, Hebe,| battling among its snows, a gigantic altar to human/ humanity is the better for us, and that our place would 
the longest, will probably be the most and the least ad- |folly, covered with the blood of fools. Down the valley, be missed among mankind— Utopia might grow pale to 
sired. accordin’ tothe taste of the reader. With the and far bevond, I gazed on a glorious expanse of pictur-|the beatitades of the little republic under the protection 


ed country, surmounted by the range of the Jura lifting | of St. Augustin, and the shadow of Mount Velan, ewxis- 

exception of one or two circumstances, 1 1s Geclcedy | its unnumbered pinnacles, gold-tipt, like a city of cathe-|tente state. 

our favour-te. jdrals, And before me, robed with a cloud of the purest | But summer is unfortunately a rare guest, and its visit 
~- j|purple, above which shone its forehead of perpetual|one of the shortest possible duration. The sunshine 








To those who may take the trouble ef reading these |snow, rose the mountain of the Great St. Bernard. Here | that subdues the plain with the fidelity of a wife, is, at 
Tales, and may be perplexed by their slight allusions to |My Comparisons failed, and I was forced to be satisfied|the famous Hospice, capricious as a first love. I had 
Alpine scenery, the author would recominend a glance | with the simple grandeur of this sovereign of the land- | entered its walls on a day made in the prodigality of the 
at Mr. Brockedon’s “ Passes of the Alps.’ a work of no/seape. My valet was an Italian, and of course had but/ finest season of the year. The snowy scalps of the hills 

~ = ‘ ‘ | . ° ° . ° ae ° r4 . . 
less fidelity than graphic skill and rt vty. fone emblem for greatness. He said that “it put him in| were interspersed with stripes of verdure that had seen 


mind of the pope surrounded by the cardinals.” The/the light for the first time within memory: the bee, that 
@ cluster of snowy peaks, and the scarlet and purple ves- | more than all creation beside gives assurance ef summer 

In the summer of 1825, after rambling for some|tures that clothed their sides, made the similitude not | to my ear, was roaming and humming away among the 
months through the delicious country that holds the|worse than those that find their way into many a jour-| | thistle-down and mosses that even the Alpine frost is not 
Lake of Geneva in its bosom, lke the sculpture of onejnal; and [ prudently acquiesced in my _ valet’s disco-| always able to kill. I could imagine in the air that 








of our rich old frames, a circle of fruit, flowers, shepherd-| very. passed in slight gusts from time to time, the odours of 
esses and their sheep, all in glorious gilding round a rom Bourg and Bouvernie r, villages built on the un-|the Italian flowers. I lingered long at the gate of the 
huge mirror, | made my lingering way to the Alps. questionable plan of their most barbarian forefathers, I}convent, enjoying the magnificent serenity of the sky, 
The choice of passes lay before me; and I chose the} wound my way along the edge of the rough and roaring |the air, and the hills; and felt no trivial reluctance at 
Great St. Bernard as the least frequented by “gentlemen! Drance, through the wreck of hill, forest, and valley,/abandoning so alluring a contemplation for a corridor 
who travel for a week,” as leading d so into the heart} wrought by the inundation of 1818, when the river, | crowded with servants, and a chamber imbedded in a 
of the mountains, and, not least, as conneeted with the} checked in its course by an avalanche in the hills above, | wall as thick as if it had to stand a siege. Even the in- 
most elittering fragment of modern history. jswelled into a luke, and at length bursting its icy barrier,|dulgence of the convent table could not wean me from 
Traveling has, like every thins e'se, its troubles; but|thundered down upon the country below. To this scene | the conviction that I could have got through my travel 
it has lessons too, Its wisdom to me was, to make nolof ruin succeeded the often praised and pleasant path | pleasantly enough, though the Hospice had, like the 
delay for second thoughts, and to communicate my pro-/through the vale of Entremont, a long and bright vision [Santa Casa, been transported on the backs of angels to 
ject to no living thing. "The first only wastes time ; the }of fields covered with cattle and cultivation. Thus far|some new Loretto, “ many a league and far.” 
latter only encumbers the traveller with commissions or/the lovers of their ease come in the little cars of the | But I had not been two hours under its roof before a 
compiny. [thus escaped orders for the purchase of jc vuntry, and the more heroic on foot. But the mountain | burst of wind, that reminded me of nothing but the roar 
coral beads, samulets from the countless shrines of cur | he re prohibits the “char ;” the pedestrian generally has|of Niagara, shot down the side of Mont Velan; stripped 
Lady, and Lombard poodles. T escaped thee much more|had enough of glory; and, but for the mules that await|away the gathered snow of half a century in an immense 
formidable burden of a cclebrated hunter after the su be | th m, many a tourist would check his course on this spot, | sheet, and hurled it full upon the convent. All was in 
lime, who had publicly and flatteringly declared that, jand leave the Great St. Bernard to the smuggler, the|instant commotion within, The table was deserted by 
‘with a man of my taste,” he would be content to roam | pedlar, and the monk. ithe chief part of the brotherhood, who hurried to sce that 
Mount Blane for a year towzetlhe f a geolovist, who, | At the little village of St. Pierre the true Alps begin ;/the casements and doors were made secure. ‘The 
loaded with a whole camel's weight of chemistry, would;and an old gate, leading to an old bridge over a ravine}ground-floor of the building, which is occupied with 
have marehed with me, hommer in hand, to the ends of} that would stop the march of an army, let me in to the |stables, and storehouses for wood and the other supplies 
the earth; and finally, and it is not without a blush that} wonders of the mountain world—forests wild and end-|of the convent, was a scene of immediate confusion, 
I say it—of a coteric of six pretty girls of the very first/less, looking the true children of the storm—solitary cas-| from the crowding in of the menials and peasantry. I 
London world, who, with the new ardour of their sex, jcades, darting dowa hills of naked rock—craggy paths, | ventured one glance from my window. Summer was 
and the true Enelish reliance on the gallantry of other/too rough and narrow for any tread but that of the mule| gone at once; and “the winter wild” was come in its 
countries, had satlied out under the sole wing of their|—and long vistas of abrupt hills sullen coloured, as if | stead. The sun was blotted out of the heavens: snow 
own virtues, to explore the native soil of romance, Rous-}the storm had ee ssed them with its own dye, and|in every shape that it could be flung into by the most 
seau, and the Ranz de Vache }cuiding the eye to the Moant Velan, towering above the ‘furious ‘wind, whirlpool, drift, and hill, flashed and swept 
With what pang of heart Ethos left behind me enthu-| pass of the conver. From this village ascends the 1 re- along. Before evening, it was fourtcen feet high in 
siasmn, science, and beauty, Panust net now venture to gion of the avalanches, marked by the ruins of the plain front of the Hospice. We could keep our fingers from 
descrile But the sa _— was made. T sighed a seeret}of Prou, and the still more expressive emblems fh the | being icicles only by thrusting them almost into the 
and a sii r farewell to blue lake, brown vineyard, and, as lh ilets for the reception of the dead, and of the unfor- | | blazing wood fires; the bursts of wind shook the walls 


: 4 
I hoped, the face of my countrymen, and with a nde a/tunates caught in the tempests. A narrow plateau of|like cannon shot; and I made a solemn recantation of 


le, set off for Martigny, on “a burning | snow, which even August does not always dissolye—a|all my raptures on the life of an Augustin of St. 


> 


valet, and a guk 


day on the first of September.” | bridg re over the torrent—and a brief mule- path once pass-| Bernard. 
The antiquarians and monks have been equally busy led—the Hospice is seen, like a windowed rock, crouch- As the night fell, the storm lulled at intervals, and I 
if i s ’ ’ 
in this route, and there is scarcely a rock unhe onoured by jing — the central! hills of the Great St. Bernard. jlistened with anxiety to the cries and noises that an- 


a lapidary record, or a legend of Ae church. ‘The anti-| | As I was under no English necessity of flying through | nounced the danger of travellers surprised in the storm. 
quar n boldly points out the identical spot where the Pi country, like a fugitive from the law, I proposed to) T he fineness of the season had tempted many to cross 


lieutenant of the “immortal Julias” smote the half naked |take up my quarters at the convent for afew days; and/the mountain without much precaution against the 


tribes of the Alps, built cities, and compelled the robber-|[ know no pleasanter place, where a man disposed to|change, and the sounds of horns, bells, and the barking 
savages to learn the more civilised arts of plunder that|take the world as it goes, could spend his time, at least jof the dogs as the strangers arrived, kept me long awake. 


distinguished their masters. ‘he monk has his more| until winter drove him from his aéry, He has the va-|By morning the convent was full; the world was turned 


| 





picturesque tales of castles built: by submissive demons, | riety of a large household, without the bustle of an inn;|to universal snow; the monks came down girded for 

bodies walking without the s, and friars impervious | the cheerfulness of a table-d*hote, free from the vulgarity | their winter excursions ; the domestics were busy equip- 
es ity: ie ‘ | 

to passion, ambition, and eojd. "Phe curiosity to the|of the traveling mob that beset Switzerland; and the | ping the dogs; fires blazed, cauldrons smoked; eyery 


traveller, whose faith may not be vigorous enough for] society of a body of gentlemen, who will not make it the |stranger was pelissed and furred up to the chin, amd the 


the monk or the antiquarian, is in the perfect representa-| prive of their friendship to run away with your daugh-|whole scene might have passed for a Lapland carnival. 


tion of African building and Arabian manners to bejter, play you out of your estate, or shoot you if you de-| But the Hospice is provided for such casualties; and 
found in every village of his route. The houses are} mur to either. lafter a little unavoidable tumult, all its new inhabitants 
such as would not seem strange to a Hottentot fresh If I could be a sommer monk, and change my vows, | were attended to with much more than the civility of a 
from his kraal, ner the system of pilferine the stranger | like my clothes, with the winter, [ know no frate rhity icontinental inn, and with infinitely dess than its discom- 
inch to he surpassed, from: the Buphrates to the heads that offers stronger temptations than the Augustins of fort. The gentlemen adjourned’ te the reading room, 
Rahelmandcl. the Saint Bernard, "To eseape the bustle of the world, | where the *y found books and papets; which probably sel- 
From the val iwhieh the “a vy Rhone” lies} yet be in the world; to have moving before our eyes an ‘Wlom passed the Italian frontier. “The ladies turned over 
littering Hike the arrow bet ttahes its Mioht, the road | easy succession of society—a constant living phantasma- the port-folios of printg, @many of which are the donations 
winds through a broken aad rade country, bat striking gora, eften hichly piquant, and always amusing ; to in-}of strangers who had"been indebted to the hospitality of 


jor its noble views of the distant landseape. The even-|/dulge in literature, without the toils of authorship, the/the place; or amused themselves at the piano in the 
knoll above Martigny, luxuri-/|teazing of dilettanti, or the agonies of exulting criticism ;| drawing-room, for music is there above the flight of the 


in unspeakable luxury | to ramble over a sun-clad kingdom of mountains, with |lark ; or pored.over the shelves to plunge their souls in, 


ine found me sitting on 

ating in the fresh air, of itse 

after the merciless scorehing « lelight-| the kingship undisputed among all the royal and heroic | some “ flattering tale” of hope and love, orange groves, 

ine my eye with its last vision of the great Alpine am-/ stragglers for a grave ten thousand feet below; to “ sit)/and chevaliers plumed, capped, and guitarred into irre- 

phitheatre. The mountain air is well known to give ajon rocks, and muse o'er flood and fell ;” to turn painter, |sistible captivation. The scientific manipulated the 
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ingenious collection of the mountain minerals made by 
the brotherhood. Half a dozen herbals from the adjoining 
regions lay open for the botanist; a finely bound and 
decorated album, that owed obligations to every art but 
the art of poetry, lay open for the pleasantries, the me- 
morials, and’ the wonderings of every body; and for 
those who loved sleep best, there were eighty beds. 

With such “appliances and means to boot,” we had 
no great right to complain, even of the sudden stoppage 
that prevented us from pouring down upon Italy or Swit- 
zerland, as our course might be. The politeness of the 
brotherhood is proverbial; their dinners were by no 
means unworthy of our approbation, even had more of 
us graduated at the Rocher de Cancale; their wine was 
good, and their conversation was better. Some of them 
were men of fine tastes, not the less popular with our 
ladies, for being developed in fine countenances, just 
earthly enough to tell the tender a tale of disappointed 
feelings, and just sallow and saintly enough to sublimate 
the tale into the proper degree of spirituality. Some of 
them had been military, and after figuring at half the 
courts of Europe, “the glass of fashion and the mould of 
form” to a generation of noble imitators, had décided 
that all was vanity, abandoned the delusions of love and 
war, and fled to a retreat where neither mistress nor 
monarch could molest them more; and even the of woAAot |" 
were persons of considerable information, as might be 
expected from their literary means, stimulated and kept 
in action by the constant influx of strangers from every 
cultivated portion and stirring scene of the world. 

All went on well for a few days; but the storm still 
raged, or paused only to gather in fresh gusts of tremen- 
dous violence, and heap up our doorways and casements 
with higher mounds of snow. 
his own land, had completely set in, and many a gentle 
murmur at length began to arise from the gentler sex, at 
the recollection, that while they were shut up like the 
princess of the fairy tale in this palace of ice, the world 
on both sides of them was redolent of joy and autumn ; 
that a twelve hours’ drive would-take them into the centre 
of a flowery paradise ; and that no power short of magic 
could carry them through those twelve hours. The men 
bore their calamity much worse, as usual; and many an 
ejaculation both loud and deep was mingled with the 
clouds from the meershaum of German, Russ, and Pole. 
The Frenchman grew weary of his tabatiére, and even 
of the sound of his own voice. Pleasantry died a slow 
but a certain death. The piano was touched with a 
rarer and a more reluctant finger. ‘The wits had ex- 
hausted their epigtams, and the philosophers felt the dif- 
ficulty of dragging out the day. 

Disclaiming for myself the honours of any title above 
that of a mere rambler, the various shapes in which the 
general misfortune worked upon the individual sufferer 
were tO me a new source of amusement. But among 
the crowd for whom all the bounties of earth and heaven 
seemed to have been cancelled by a shower of snow, I 
could discover but one man of my own school. 

I was struck by his countenance of easy good humour, 
yet mixed with lines of strong thought. The face 
was thoroughly English, and was therefore rational and 
manly; it might have been even handsome in its early 
day ; but from fifty to sixty years had passed over it, and 
left the traces of their march. In our casual intercourse, 
we feli into some exchanges of opinion that made us 
gradually intimate, and he gave the highest English proof 
of civility, by making me known to his lady and daugh- 
tera On some allusion of mine to those sources of hap- 
piness, and incidentally hinting my surprise at the taste 
of my fortunate countrymen for living in every country 
but their own— 

“Sir, you must not include me among the ngmber of 
voluntary fugitives,’ said my new friend, with a smile ; 
*T have run away from England, not through taste, but 
through absolute compulsion. [ was too lucky, too im- 
portant, and too rich, to be able to live at home; so I am 
éome abroad to be nobody, to be good for nothing, and 
to be happy.” 

I shook my head at the paradox. 

“ You cannot comprehend this,” said he. “ Well, 
then, that you may believe I am neither the man in the 
iron mask, nor the writer of Junius, I must let you into 
the facts of the brief. Hear the case, and you will ac- 
quit me.” 


Winter, merciless in this | 


Ss $Q U + RE’ 
THE WOES OF WEALTH. 


CHAPTER I. 

I was bred to the bar, and practised in Westminster 
Hall for some years, with what was considered remark- 
able success in the profession ; for, at the end of my fifth 
year, I was neither in debt nor in despair, and was en- 
abled, with the profits of my practice, actually to pur- 
chase a new wig and gown. ‘The novelty of being able 
to produce such proofs of my talents, while it excited the 
envy of nine-tenths of my competitors, attracted to me 
the smiles of some of those old practitioners who knew 
every step of the road to triumph; and more than one 
solicitor hinted at the advantage of securing his services 
in clerkships, and so forth, when in the fulness of my 
honours I should be on the Bench. 

The wisest of us all are sometimes dreamers, and I 
will own that I thought those solicitors by much the 
most sagacious of their profession. ‘To sit on hot pil- 
lows nine hours a day for nine months of the year, in air 
Saturated with law and lawyers, to hear no sound from 
one end of life to the other but the brawling of barris- 
ters, witnesses, and culprits—and to secure a splendid 
reversion of gout, with my whole soul immersed in the 
revilings and rogueries of every offender that justice 
could fish up from the great sewer of English ini quity, 
rose before my eyes with the brightness of a vision. 
There were times when even the highest grade of the 
profession, the keeping the king’s conscience, seemed 
scarcely beyond my grasp; when, to the occupation ot 
the courts, I rejoicingly added the occupation of the ca- 
binet, and contemplated the delight of flying full speed 
from the Chancery seat to the throne of the Lords, bring- 
ing an ear still tingling with the squabbles of counsel, to 
hear the squabbles repeated in the shape of appeals; and 
then finishing the day by superintending a debate till 
midnight, on corn laws, reform, and the catholic question. 

But the race is not always to the swift. In the samy 
midsummer circuit, when I saw six king’s counsel and 
two judges give way to the respective demands of gout, 
dropsy, and asthma, the natural fruit of success in their 
trade, I was seized at Lincoln by the fen-fever, which, 
after chaining me to my bed for six months, left me in 
such a state of debility, that, on taking the advice of my 
pillow against the advice of all “ my friends,” T abandon- | 
ed the hope of ever dying lord chancellor, | 





many a fragment of random poetry, the proc duct of brict=| 
less hours, and occasi: nally illuminated with pen and ink} 
caricatures of some of the most formidable blockheads of | 
the profession ; and finally shook off the dust of my feet 
against the gates of Westminster. 

I had inherited a small freehold of a few hundreds a 
year, about fifty London. To this I 
down my remaining chattels, and in three days from my 
bidding farewell to the smoke and uproar of 
tity, to ambition, and the frowning majesty of « the four-| 
fold bench,” I was sitting 
quiet valley covered with cows and 
ing a cool bottle of wine to the song of goldfinches and | 
linnets, without a tear for operas, silk gowns 


miles from sent} 


the great} 


at a casement overlooking a} 





clover, and discus | 


or debates 
in lords or COMMINONS } 
Arthur Young settler in the | 
make his first application to the parson; but a writer Rag 
husbandry can think of nothing but tithes. I made my 
first applic ation to the parson; but it was to marry me. | 
In one of my annual visits, I had found a pretty creature 

straying among my carnations and roses, as blooming as 

themselves, and as innocent as the butterfly that shook 

its yellow wings over them, She fled like a fawn, and| 
though [ was not sportsman postion to pursue, I did 

what was just as absurd; I took her image with me, and} 
saw it for the. next six months impasted on the brow n| 
pages of my folios. The sylph-like shape started a) 
me from the Statutes-at -large; and many a time [ s 


ee a country 


the coral ip and blue eye gleaining fiom parchment as} 





wrinkled as her grandmother. htain of flame above our trees ; 


3 


T he hes vartof man has been long said to be a craving 
thing, a void that must be filled. ‘The virtuoso fills it 
with Roman potsherds, buttons of King Brute, and farth- 
ings of Queen Elizabeth. ‘The connoisseur fills it with 
undoubted portraits of Shakspeare manufactured within 
the week, noscless statues, and canvass covered with de- 
formity. The old bachelor is proud of being the last 
possessor of a queue, of adhering to powder with a fidelity 
strong even to the grave, and of e xhibitipg the most ridi- 
culous figure that walks the round world. The old lady, 
destitute of other delights, satiates her vaenity with cats, 
china, and the affections of canary birds. 

But my tastes did not lie in those directions, and set I 
had my vacuity too. Neither the love of law, nor the 
ambition of the woolsack, had stopped up the gulf, though 
they prevented its spreading, like the gulf of Curtius, to 
the absorption of the whole man. The hubbub of the 
courts, where glorious uncertainty sits of old, and like 
Milton’s fiend, by “decision more embroils the fray,” 
might deafen for the hour my acuto perception of those 
whisperings which told me of the folly of wasting life on 
the fooleries and fallacies of mankind, of turning my brata 
into a box of black-letter and dusty and of 
struggling through forty or fifty years of obsolete study, 
obscure oN and exhausted lungs, only to die of the 
| gout at last; but the moment of my quitting * the clanvwur 
of the noonday Themis for my lonely chambers in the 
Temple always brought back my rustic fantasies ; and no- 
thing but a fortitude worthy of 
monarch standing out the bows and congratulations of a 
levee day, had often prevented my inlaying my briefs 
with bucolics, and turning poct during term. Now, how- 
the self denial was at-an end. IT had registered a 
vow against “ making the Worse appear the better reason” 
for the rest of my days; 
affairs of the heart, I discovered that my sylph had no 
objection to be married, and that she would as soon be 
! he was the thirteenth 


to any one elise, 
a sound divine, 


pounds 


bitterness, 


a dancing beat, or of a 


ever, 


and on a day propitious to the 


married to me as 
who served three 

He was honest 
itation where he felt none; and I 
was made, as the world phrases it, a happy man, 

I may be for : of this period of my life, 
for it was My sylph had laid aside her 
wings without giving up her playfulness. She was pretty 
wisest and most 
erieved as she 


daughter of our curate, 


churches on seventy a-yeur. 


cnouch to feign no he 


iven for talkin 
my pleasantest. 





and fond ; she thought me by much the 
a} 


learned personage the sun shone on; and 


The law had, however, tayght me one thing, that} was by the superior finery of a sugar-baker’s establish- 
every man who will take the trouble of judging for him-{| ment, whose Jabours sweetened half the coffee of Europe, 
self, is the best judge of his own affairs. It taught me jan whose wealth unhuchily overflowed in a new man 
another, too, that there is no crime more easily forgive in| ion and preposterous demesne within a stone’s throw 
than the retirement of a rival. Armed thus against the] of our cottage, she preserved, at least, the average temper 
regrets of my cote yy aries, and the advice of iny most | of the matrimouial state MM hile she was busy with 
pertinacious friends, I made up my mind at once; sold| domestic cares, 1 was plying my pen; and statesmen yet 
off my law-books, re rende ‘red invaluable as the *"y were by| unborn may thank me for the gratuitous wisdom of the 





| hints that I threw out in the s! 


But the 
cal I was not summoned to the 

In this primitive 
famous for 


of pamphlet and para- 


sraph, world is an ungrateful one after all 
privy couneil. 

way I glided on for twenty years 4 
t cucumbers, and 
I played the 
and interpreted a turnpike-act, 
I was ay 


mm by the 


the earliest roses, the lara 
the two prettiest daughters in th 


spoke 3 I relie h, 


county. 
castancts, 
all better than any man for fifty mtles round. 
plied to for cheap law by the ch sa chmen, wisd 
iy uzzled mrgtstrates ; and w 


by the exce Hen nt curate, whose 


seven occasionally consulted 
Oxford reeel 
ed out by the wear and 


in his less 


in his Greek 


! + ' rep bal asht 
iections considerably rab 


tear of half a century : 


were 


even the sugar-baker, 


exalted moments, admitted that | was rather an intelli- 
rent kind of person for aman of five hundred a-year 
} Yet if this mighty refiners praise was flattering to my 


3 fatal fo my peace. The liveric 


of Mr. Mi 
wife’s pillow; and every new dinner of three 


vanity, his opulence wa 
equipage, and banquets asses disturbed my 
courses 
turned our bread into bitterness. 
But the county election drew on; 
rich enough to purchase the souls 
by a double expansion of his 
s twice as deep, dinners twice 
sts flocking 


sogar-baker, 
a pro- 


and the 
and bo lies of 
vince, began his canvas 

hospitality. Laced liverte 
as sumptuous, balls twice as frequent, and ga 
in crowds, stimulated my wife’s vexatiou to the utmost 
pitch. Many a keen glance was leveled at the humili 

| ting of our woodbine-faced with the 
| mighty mansion of vellow brick that towered like a moun 


contrast cottage 


many a murmur I heard 
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at the folly of abandoning a profession in which « man 


“might be a Jord,” instead of being extinguished by a 
trader; and from time to time a curtain-lecture exploded 
so directly on my bead, that if I were younger, I might 
have been frightened into flying the country, burying 
myself in parchments again, and dying a chancellor after 


all 
all, 
—_—_- 


CHAPTER IL. 
My fields looked 


Winter was at hand. ‘ 
leserted the welkin; 


birds, fruits, and flowers, had all « 
and I was wandering down the dr 
dreariest common, nverely to escape the flood of showy 


earliest path of our 


equipages that rolled 
purpose of ban jueting and ¢ mgratulating the owner on 
the arrival of his intended son-in-law, Sir Mordecai Mus- 
covado, the juntor partner of the firm, “ froia a continen- 
tal tour,” when my meditation on the unequal distribution 
of wealth in this world was broken by a borseman’s 
bursting upon me from a turn of the road. The colli- 
sion was more formidable to the cavalier than to me ; for 
while it merely flung me into the thicket, it laid him in 


the centre of the slougl 
never was the world nearer losing an eminent solicitor: 
for such, on removing a complete mask of the richest 


frowningly 3} 


1 to M )] 1SSC8'S house for the double} 
} 


. ‘The plunge was complete, and | 


| Time pressed. 
marl in our country from his visage, I discovered him to] plunged into the tiresome details of legateeship ; and after | habitant of a solitary world. 


TALES OF TIE GREAT ST. DERNARD 


|hold were in ecstacy. My wife, no longer the sylph 
| culling lilies and roses, but a handsome, solid matron, 
deep in the secrets of the cuisine—my daughters, two 
tall and glowing creatures, on the verge of womanhood ; 
the very housemaid under my roof saw, with the quick- 
ness of the sex, the whule glittering future. I, too, 
philosopher as I thought myself, was not without my 
splendid follies; and when at length we sat down to our 
supper, not even the din of Mr. Molasses’s clos ng festi- 
val, the rattling of carriages, and the squabbles of footinen, 
were heard in the strife of delighted tongues, the scorn 
of my wife for the mushroom money of trade, and the 
rapture of my fair daughters at the prospect of a season 





lin London. 

| The solicitor too, happy that his neck was not broken, 
| ries, valuable for at least their age. My best bottle of 
}claret was broached; and before I bade the world good 


l night, there was not a more exhilarated sensorium under 


ithe canopy of the stars, 
The hour ought to have been happy, for it was the last 
that I ever experienced. 


—>—— 
CHAPTER IIL. 


I set off at day-break for London ; 


relaxed from his professional grimness, and told bar sto- | 


'be cured by less than the first medical authority of the pro- 
| vince. The supreme sculapius was accordingly called 
in; and his humbler brother swore, in the bitterness of 
his soul, that he would never forget the affront on this 
side of death’s door. The inevitable increase of dignity 
| which communicated itself to the manners of my whole 
household did the rest; and if my wife held her head 
high, never was pride more peevishly retorted. Like the 
performers in a pillory, we seemed to have been elevated 
only for the benefit of a general pelting. 

Those were the women’s share of the mischief; but I 
was not long without administering in person to our un- 
popularity. The report of my fortune had, as usual, been 
enormously exaggerated ; and every man who had a debt 
to pay, or a purchase to make, conceived himself « bound 
to apply first to his old and excellent friend, to whom the 
jaccommodation for a month or two must be such a 
trifle.” If I had listened to a tenth of those compliments, 
their « old and excellent friend” would have only preceded 
them to a jail. In some instances I complied, and so far 
only showed my folly ; for who loves his creditor? My 
refusal of course increased the host of my enemies; and 
I was pronounced purse-proud, beggarly, and unworthy 
of the notice of the “true gentlemen, who knew how to 
sjend their money.” 

Yet, though I was thus to be abandoned by my fox- 
hunting friends, I was by no means to feel myself the in- 
If the sudden discovery of 











be, and one of the old predictors of my fame and fortune |a fortnight’s toil, infinite weariness, and longings to/kindred could cheer me under my calamities, no man 





besides. His prediction had turned out partly true ; for 
he produced from the very penetralia of his surtout a 
h e¢ iclusure, black-e loc d, sealed w 


directed to me in the sternest yand of the scrivener. 


jbreathe in any atmosphere unchoked by a million of 
ichimneys, to sleep where no eternal rolling of equipages 
ith triple seals, and| should disturb my rest, and to enjoy society without being 


trampled on by dowagers fifty deep, I saw my cottage- 


[ had never much loved the professional visage, and/| roof once more. 


T had always thought that the whole apparatus of mourn-| 
ing letters ought to be abolished by act of parliament:| more than a palace to me? 
~ | * nae . 
made from London were already conspiring against my 


for let them come from whom they will, they put the} 
ubject‘jn bodily fear; those outward and visible signs of | 
evil being also utterly useless, telling us nothing but that | 
evil is somewhere in the wind, and propagating the ter-| 


ror, even where no one would eare a farthing for the in- 


But where was the cheerfulness that once made it 
The remittances that I had 


quiet. Icould scarcely get a kiss from either of my girls, 
they were in such merciless haste to make their dinner 
“toilet.” My kind and comely wife was actually not to 
be seen; and her apology, delivered by a coxcomb in 


telligence when the mysterious mischief was opened. | silver lace to the full as deep as any in the sugar-baker’s 
They put it in the power, too, of every fool who has lost] service, was, that “his lady would have the honour of 


an infant of three minutes old, or a grandmother of a cen- 
tury, to throw a whole community into alarm, until his 
bluck-edged stock is out. I confess that I never reccive 
one of those missives of death without anticipating the 
mortality of every soul I value upon the face of the 
globe. 
U held the packet in my hand, tr 
and know what new stroke of fate was falling upon me ;] 
for | was hopeless of any explanation from the mouth of| 
the halfchoked solicitor, At length he muttered the} 
name of an old relative of mine, whom I had seen but} 
once, then quarreled with and shrunk from ever after. | 
Ife had been in the milttary service of the East India | 
Company ; had risen to rank ; seen every man round him| 
fallin the field, die of claret, or go off in the chol ra;| 
until, surprised at his own escape, be had thrown up his| 
coumission, returned to Europe, and sat himself down | 


in the suburbs of London, a tonely wretch, to complain | kind of little rebellion raged against us in the village: we | 


. : : cee 
of want of society ; an idler, to lament his having nothing | 


to do; an abjurer ¢f his kindred, to upbraid them with} 
having deserted hin; and with ten thousand pounds a} 
year, to execrate the dearness of the times, the weight of 
taxes, and the difficulty of enjoying himself wichout) 
ruin. 

Twenty years had thus rolled over this human mum- 
my, only to make his skin more shriveled, his mind more 
peevish, and his fortune more cumbrous: he could not 
be more useless, idle, or lonely. Life at length wore 
out. The report of his illness drew round him flocks of 
relations on the wing, like the crows, and with nearly 
the same purpose. He enjoyed one moment in his twen- 
ty years—it was when, in writing his will, he cut off 
every soul of them with a shilling a piece ; and after pon- 
dering whether ‘he shoud leave his opulence to pay the 
national debt, or to be battled for in Chancery to the ruin 
of them all, a final impulse of scorn poured the golden 
stream upon the only one who had never followed or 
flattered him in life, and who had left him to die with- 
out watching the hour for his plunder. I was the lucky 
man, 

Never was solicitor received as was this man of mire 

od The whole house- 


' 
On dis ints 


waiting on me as soon as she was dressed.” This was, 
of course, the puppy’s own version of the message; but 
its meaning was clear, and it was ominous. 

Dinner came at last: the table was loaded with awk- 
ward profusion ; but it was as close an imitation as we 


| could yet contrive of our opulent neighbour’s display. 
mbling to open it,! No less than four footmen, discharged as splendid super- 


fluities from the household of a duke, waited behind our 
four chairs, to make their remarks on our style of eating 
in contrast with the polished performances at their late 
master’s. But Mrs. Molasses had exactly four. The 
argument was unanswerable. Silence and sullenness 
reigned through the banquet: but cn the retreat of the 
four gentlemen who did us the honour of attending, the 
whole tale of evil burst forth. What is the popularity 
of man? The whole family had already dropped from 
the highest favouritism into the most angry disrepute. A 
were hated, scorned, and libeled on all sides. My un- 
lucky remittances had done the deed. 

The village milliner, a cankered old carle, who had 
made caps and bonnets for the vicinage during the last 
forty years, led the battle. The wife and daughters of a 
man of East Indian wealth were not to be clothed like 
meaner souls; and the sight of three London bonnets in 
my pew had set the old seamstress ina blaze. ‘The flame 
was easily propagated. ‘The builder of my chaise-cart 
was irritated at the handsome barouche in which my fa- 
mily now moved above the heads of mankind. ‘The 
rumour that champagne had appeared in the cottage 
roused the indignation of the honest vintner who had so 
|long supplied me with port; and professional insinua- 
tions of the modified nature of this London luxury were 
employed to set the sneerers of the village against me 
and mine. Our four footmen had been instantly disco- 
vered by the eye of our opulent neighbour; and the com- 
petition was at once laughed at as a folly, and resented 
as an insult. Every hour saw some of my old friends 
falling away from me. An unlucky cold, which seized 


might have passed a gayer life. For a long succession 
of years I had not seen a single relative. Not that they 
altogether dis@ained even the humble hospitalities of my 
cottage, or the humble help of my purse; on the con- 
trary, they liked both exceedingly, and would have ex- 
hibited their affection in enjoying them as often as I 
pleased. 

But I had early adopted a resolution, which I recom- 
mend to all men. I made use of no disguise on the sub- 
ject of our mutual tendencies. I knew them to be selfish, 
beggarly in the midst of wealth, and artificial in the ful- 
ness of protestation. I disdained to play the farce of ci- 
vility with them. I neither kissed nor quarreled with 
them; but quietly shut my door, and at last allowed no 
foot of their generation inside it. They hated me mor- 
tally in consequence, and I knew it. I despised them, 
and [ conclude they knew that too. But I was resolved 
that they should not despise me; and I secured that 
point by not suffering them to fecl that they had made 
me their dupe. The nabob’s will had not soothed their 
tempers; and I was honoured with their most smiling 
animosity. 

But now, as if they were hidden in the ground like 
weeds only waiting for the shower, a new and boundless 
crop of relationship sprang up. Within the first fortnight 
after my return, I was overwhelmed with congratulations 
from east, west, north, and south; and every postscript 
pointed with a request for my interest with boards and 
public officers of all kinds; with India presidents, treasury 
secretaries, and colonial patrons, for the provision of sons, 
nephews and cousins, to the third and fourth generation. 

My positive declarations that I had no influence with 
ministers were received with resolute scepticism. I was 
charged with old obligations conferred on my grandfa- 
thers and grandmothers, and, finally, had the certain 
knowledge that my gentlest denials were looked upon as 
a compound of selfishness and hypocrisy. Before a month 
was out, I had extended my sources of hostility to three- 
fourths of the kingdom, and contrived to plant in every 
|corner some individual who looked on himself asbound 
jto say the worst he could of his heartless, purse-proud, 
and abjured kinsman. 

I should have sturdily borne up against all this while I 
‘could Kéep the warfare out of my own county. But 
| what man can abide a daily skirmish"round his house? 
|I began to think of retreating while I was yet able to 
show my head; for, in truth, I was’sick of this perpetual 
belligerency. I loved to see happy human faces. I loved 
the mecting of those eld and humble friends to whose 
faces rugged as they were, I was accustomed. I liked 
to stop and hear the old news of the village, and the 
still older versions of the London news that transpired 
jthrough the lipsof our established politicians. I liked: 








one of my daughters a week before my return, had cut an occasional Visit to our little club, where the excise- 
away my twenty years’ acquaintance, the village doctor, man, of fifty years’ standing, was our oracle in politics ; 





uction to my family. 


! 


from my cause ; for the illness of an “ heicess” was not to|the attorney, of about the same duration, gave us opin- 
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ions on the drama, philosophy, and poetry, all equally 
unindebted to Aristotle; and my mild and excellent fa- 
ther-in-law, the curate, shook his silver locks in gentle 
laughter at the discussion. I loved a supper in my snug 
parlour with the choice half dozen; a song from my 
girls, and a bottle after they were gone to dream of bow- 
knots and bargains for the next day. 
But my delights were now all crushed. Another Midas, 
all I teuched had turned to gold; and I believe in my soul 
that, with his gold, [ got credit for his ass’s ears. 
However, I had long felt that contempt for popular 
opinion which every man feels who knows of what mi- 
serable materials it is made—how much of it is mere 
absurdity—how much malice—how much more the 
frothy foolery and maudlin gossip of the empty of this 
empty generation. “What was it to me if the grown 
children of our idle community, the male babblers, and 
the female cutters-up of character, voted me, in their 
common-place souls, the blackest of black sheep? I was 
still strong in the solid respect of a few worth them all.” 
Let no man smile when I say that, on reckoning up 
this Theban band of sound judgment and inestimabie 
fidelity, I found my muster reduced to three, and those 
three of so unromantic a class as the gray-headed excise- 
man, the equally gray-headed solicitor, and the curate. 
But let it be remembered that a man must take his 
friends as fortune wills; and that he who can even 
imagine that he has three is under rare circumstances ; 
and that, as to the romance, time, which mellows and 
modifies so many things, may so far extract the profes- 
sional virus out of exciseman and solicitor, as to leave 
them both not incapable of entering into the ranks of hu- 
manity. 


—>— 


CHAPTER IV. 


{In my vexation I called on the old man of revenue, 
whom I found, not at the receipt of custom, but perplex- 
ing his ancient eyes over a long sheet of closely written 
paper. I let leose my griefs without delay, and exclaim- 
ed against the immeasurable folly of my applicants— 
“a set of hollow and stupid knaves, not one of whose 
faces 1 had ever seen, or ever desired to see; whom, if I 
ever knew, I had totally forgotten—a tribe of leeches, 
that would never have stirred from the bottom of their 
pool but to drain me, if they could, of my blood.” 

“Just the way of the world,” said my venerable 
friend, glancing down his laborious manuscript. “ Every 
man who gets any thing by the wheel of fortune is sup- 
posed to have ten times as much to give, and to have 
nothing to do but to throw money right and left down 
every mouth that opens for it. And the thing is more 
preposterous still in your case, who could not know one 
of them.” 

“No, not from the king of Timbuctoo,” was my affir- 
mation. 

«There's the point,” observed my comforter. “The 
goods of this life always bring their troubles, and one of 
them undoubtedly is this kind of canvass for your inte- 
rest for strangers. Thouzh, for old friends, the matter 
would of course be somewhat different.” 

“Totally; there is nothing that I should do with 
greater pleasure than any service in my power for an 
old friend.” 

«Then you have saved yourself the trouble of reading 
my cramp hand; for I was on the point of asking you to 
forward my memorial to the chairman of the customs, 
The collectorship of the county is vacant: a word from 
a man of your fortune will command the place: and the 
thing will be done at’once.” 

I was astonished: this ardent candidate was sixty-five 
if he was an hour. I knew that nothing short of a gen- 
eral revolution could give him the place, or short of a 
miracle make him equal to its duties. As to “ my inte- 
rest,” I vainly attempted to prove that I had no more 
than himself. He had made up his mind on the sub- 
ject. We parted decorously, but I saw that I was erased 
from my old friend’s tablets for ever. 

As I was walking down the street, vexed, and yet 
laughing at the cross-grained fate that clung to me, I 
smote against the solicitor. In my vexation I told him 
the story of my late interview, which he enjoyed prodi- 
giously. “The old fool,” cried he, “longing for the 


superannuation allowance a dozen years ago. Butavarice, 
avarice, the bane of age! And to ask so lucrative a si- 
tuation too! and of all men, from you, who keep so 
much aloof from politics and party !”” 

«“ Me, who could scarcely get a frank from a county 
member! who pocket none of the nation’s money! me, 
who know no one, who keep up no connection, who am 
forgotten, and desire to be forgotten!” 

“ All true; yet, my good friend, theie are those who 
cannot be forgotten, let them do what they will. The 
early ornaments of their profession, whose loss to the ba 
and to the country, is still, I can tell you, from my per- 
sonal knowledge, spoken of on circuit, cannot be without 
influence ; many an enquiry I have heard made after you 
among the solicitors of standing, and many a glass have 
we drunk to your health at the Lion and Crown.” 

The compliment was received like all addressed to a 
man’s vanity ; and in the fervour of the moment, I hear- 
tily shook my old companion’s ink-stained hand. 

“Tn answering these good wishes for your health and 
happiness, wherever you were,” pursued he, “I always 
added, from my own knowledge, that neither outside nor 
inside the bar, and neither following the profession, nor 
indulging himself in retirement, the ofium cum digni- 
tate, as friend Horace calls it, was there « living man 
who took greater pleasure in doing every kindness to 
his friends.” 

The speech was made in a tone of sincerity that 
touched me. I am: not flint or iron; I hate imposture, 
and could resist the most pathetic speech that ever fell 
in honey from the lip of chicane. But “ here was na- 
ture.” I felt that here was truth besides; and if any 
man will say that something like a tear stole down from 
eyes albeit unused to the melting mood—why, let him 
say it, I shall not contradict him. 

“ Right, my good friend,” was my reply, when I could 
get rid of this womanish weakness. “ Right, whatever 
the world may think of me, it shall never have it to say 
that I turned my back on my old companions ; that mo- 
ney had the power to shut up my heart, or that I refused 
a friend any service to the extent of my means.” 

The solicitor shook my hand in turn, and then clear- 
ing his veice, and with a look of remarkable modesty, for 
his profession, informed me, that having long had a wish 
to retire from the active labours of his office, and having 
heard that a place under the chancellor was vacant, he, 
after some consideration, had made up his mind to apply 
for it, through me. 

I was astonished. “I had never even seen the high 
officer in whose hand was the place. Besides, had I not 
just declared my utter want of influence. with public 
men ? and had he not just acknowledged the folly of our 
old associate !”’ 

“The case is wholly different,” was the answer, in an 
unusual sharpness of tone. “ That old fool is already 
past his labour ; he asked for a place under government, 
which has already more mouths than it can feed ; and he 
asked for it from a man who notoriously has never had 
any connection with government, never so much as had 
a job of a turnpike road, nor a commission for a cousin in 
the militia. Whereas I apply for a professional situa- 
tion which must be filled by a man of ability, experience, 
and character, and apply for it to a member of the pro. 
fession, retired, ’tis true, yet still well known to the body 
in general ; and who, if he may not be on personal terms 
with the lord chancellor, must have influence from his 
fortune. Besides, the difference in our ages is important, 
the exciseman being at least sixty-nine or seventy, and 
I being, at my last birth-dey, but thirty-five.” 

I was absurd enough to reason with the candidate; 
but he was resolute in his demand of my interference. 
All the logic of Westminster Hall could not have con- 
vinced him that a man of ten thousand a year was not 
able to make him any thing short of the keeper of the 
seals himself. In vexation, I was prevailed on to write 
a letter to an almost casual acquaintance in the chancery 
court, enguiring how the situation was to be obtained. 
My correspondent took more trouble on the subject than 
I could have expected, and carried my letter td the great 
functionary, who laughed at us all three, but politely 
wrote a line to regret that the place had been already 
disposed of. The line was enclosed by me to the can- 
didate with additional regrets; but from that hour he ne- 
ver looked at the same side of the street with me. I 
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of friendship ; he shook his over the faithlessness of hu- 
man promises, and the selfishness of sudden fortune. 
His employment gave him the range of all our society, 
such as it was; and every soul was made a party to his 
convictions that I would not stir a finger for the behcof 
of any being under the sun. 

I was a stubborn fellow where I had to resist direct 
wrong; but here I was beset by glances, whispers, and 
jinnuendoes, of which I could make nothing. Defence 
was idle when there was nothing to repel ; and I had no 
alternative but that of drawing a rampart round my 
house, or showing off in a style of equipage and dinner- 
pomp that would dazzle and dine the county out of its 
ill-will. I had seen the feeding expedient successful in 
more instances than one, and our two representatives had 
just wiped off a remarkably thick stain of political trim- 
ming by a brace of new-built barouches and a couple of 
venison feasts, which, however, diminished the hostility 
in the most effective style, for the haunches killed two 
of the fattest and most furious patriots of our corpora- 
tion. 

But I had my objections to this mode of teaching the 
world to swallow its discontent. Of all the miseries of 
human life, I had the most incurable aversion to three; 
a dinner of three hours; the conversation of the squires 
after it; and the conversation of the ladies of the squires 
after that again. I had no taste for the bottle, no ear for 
the feats of fox-hunting; and, let me be forgiven for the 
icknowledgment, no capacity for the eloquence that over 
its coffee excruciated alike, character, fashions, and the 
mother-tongue. 

Yet, was I to live a hermit, at the moment too when I 
felt most able and most inclined to expand my social 
circle? In this dilemma, I ordered my horse, and took 
the road to have a quiet dinner with my best and last 
friend, my venerable father-in-law. The ride through 
the fields exorcised half the livid demons that flitted 
about my brain; the cheerful blast, that sent the clouds 
flying along the sky of summer-blue, chased away my 
vapours; and by the time of coming within sight of the 
little tenement in which the curate sheltered himself, his 
old wife and his ancient cat, the associate of many a long 
year of lonely comfort, I could have joined in a canzonet 
with the robins that opened their red throats on every 
hawthorn round me. 

The willing hospitality of the old man and his female 
sharer in the good and ill of fifty vears; the air of gentle 
tranquillity in every thing that I saw, even the contented 
purring of the sleck cat that lay turning her shining 
sides to the last gleam of a superb sunset, threw a cover- 
ing of peace over the mind, and, as we drank our coffce 
at the door of a garden, sending up a “ steam of rich dis- 
tilled perfumes” through the twilight, I congratulated 
my venerable relative on the lot which had been cast in 
such an abode of quiet happiness. 

“Here,” said I, “if the eye is to be delighted by na- 
tural beauty, or the heart to be soothed by secure enjoy- 
ment, what can man ask more than the scene around us, 
and the spot from which we view it? I am sick of the 
miserable restlessness that throws away actual enjoyment 
fora shadow. At this hour, thousands who might possess 
every real happiness of which the human heart is capa- 
ble, are flinging it away in pursuit of thi mty as 
air, or as deleterious as so much poison.” 

“ Right, my dear son,” said the curate, “the desire of 
more money than we can enjoy, and more power than 
we can manage, is the grand absurdity of mankind. When 
I hear of the days and nights of ambition, I first feel in- 
diznant, and then learn to pity the blindness of our spe- 
cies. Yet the passion is sometimes so strange, that 
neither pity nor indignation can keep us from laughing at 
its victims. Your story of the two candidates is ludi- 
crous, yet melancholy. What would become of our poor 
old friend the exciseman, torn away from all his usual 
haunts, to be pushed about in the bustle of a sea-port, 
and to be harassed with the new details of a weight of 
business to which his greenest years would probably have 
been unequal? And more ludicrous still, the veteran so- 
licitor? Could not even his classic recollections remind 
him of the philosopher's advice to the King of Epirus, and 
teach him to enjoy his quiet without fighting his way 
only to put itin danger ?” 

«I sincerely wish, my dear sir,” said I, “that you 
would take the two idiots to task; for to me they will 
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loaves and fishes still? Why, he might have had his 





shook my head over the vanity of age and the fickleness 


not listen for a moment. Invite them to such a dinner 
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as you have given to me; make them forget. their 


canvassing and correspondence in this lan Iscape 5 and 
let us wash away all our quarrels in a bottle of my best 
port, which you shall have by to-morrow morning.” 

«* Aoreed,” : ! e, “DT shall have the table 
plante Jon this very spot; show them my hill and dale, 
my garden and orchard, and all my comforts lying under 
the eve, and ask them is it not madness at their age to 
think of change ?” 

PI 


Phe sun had now dipped heyond the hills, and my 
ey | 


} rse. 
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groom bro sf was putting my foot into 


the stirrup ihe curate came towards me, « There was 
one little matter,” said he, «that [ had intended to write 
about, but Timay as well take t opportunity of men- 
tionine itat once. I this morning received a letter from 
a friend whom I had requested to give me the earliest 
notice’—I listened; but the sentence was broken short, 
ifter the curate had stooped 


down and recovered his composure, by patting the head 


and not resumed again til 


of the worn vut spanicl that tottered after him from the 
parlour, 

“'Phe matter is this,” 1 he, advancing his quivering 
hand toimy horse’s crest, and with his conscious eye cast 
down—* your pleasant conversation did not give me time 


to mention it before. My friend’s letter states that my 
roctar js in a precarious state of health. Now he holds 
two livines: the living, of which [Tam the unworthy 


curate, has, | know, been promised to the squire’s second | 


hope lone age, But the other benefice—in short, my 
dear sir, if you would apply for it on my part, those 
things are always at the disposal of the county mem- 
bers: half a dozen lines from a man of your fortune 


would make me rector of Spungemoor parish, and happy 


for life.” 


i cayld not believe him serious, and ¢howed my opinion | 


by bursting out into laughter. He was visibly offended. 
* You must not class me,” said he, * with the two fools 
we have been talking of. ‘The circumstances are totally 
of another character; the y asked for situations in the gift 
ef government and ef a law lord, and asked them from 
a man who never had any connection with government, 
and who had long given up all connection with the law. 
You gave the two dotards the proper answer. Dut I 
apply for a favour to which my services should give me 
a claim of themsclves:—and to a personal relative, who 
needs only expre his wish on the subject. With our 
members, who know his interest at the election and who 
would not think of a refusal, a word makes me a rector: 
the first step to an archdeaconry, thence to a deanery ; 
and from that the way is open, Heaven knows how 
far,” 

“* Perhaps even to L umbeth,” said I, 

« No, no,” said he with a smile: “ yet, when a man 
ore? becomes conspicuous——” 


I attempted to soothe him by representing the infinite 
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lcised the soundest judgment that could enter into the 
(pene brain. 

I owed something to the man who had given me his 
daughter for better for worse ; and though I should have 
is willingly volunteered the pillory, | wrote to the county 
member, a monstrous aristocrat, who cultivated demo- 

icracy. I scorned him ou both grounds: his personal pride 

disgusted me, and his beggarly truckling to the rabble 
whom, in the insolence of his secret soul, he looked upon 
as the pebble under his feet, disgust: d me still more. Yet 
in his hands lay the benefice ; and from that hand L must 
attempt to extract it. The attempt was loathingly made. 
In the most polite of answers the promise was given ; 
and fatal was the gift. 

The rector died within the month: he was a fat, jovial, 
and jocose person, who Jet things take their own way, 
and thought no one should repent but a poacher. My 
excellent father-in-law was of another mould, and he set 
| himself to work reform, But Spungemoor parish defied 
|his climacterical vigour. It bordered an extent of shore 
| fertile in nothing but the most daring smugglers that ever 
shipped brandy from Boulogne. It was a wilderness 
lashed and dashed by every tempest that swept from every 
| point of the heaven; and where it was peopled at all, its 
population was divided among gipsies, paupers, and 
poachers, thickening up like its thistles, even against the 
/anathema of the late rector, magistrate and first-rate shot 
as he was; the genus smuggler comprehending all these 
classes occasionally, and being regularly recruited from 
them all. 
| Among those rebellious tribes, what hope was there 
jfor the solitary patriarch, verging on his century? His 
flowers, his landscape, and his early flock, were equally 
lost to him; and when I saw him fixed in the fulness 
of his desires, I saw as wretched a man as ever de- 
plored the folly of change. Here, at least, he could 
jattach no blame to me. But my success in obtaining 
his object drew down additional county obloquy on the 
| suitor, as one who would take the most humiliating 
|steps to aggrandize the most impotent member of his 
family, while he would not take the most obvious, easy, 
jand honourable for a friend. This I might disregard ; 
but by the removal of the curate I had myself extinguished 
|my third and last associate; and I had now to fight the 
world alone. 





—>-— 
CHAPTER V. 

My alternative was now to be put in practice; and I 
determined to draw the rampart strong and high round 
inyself. I had, in the spirit of Walpole’s proverb, con- 
| trived to make one man unhappy, if not ungrateful ; and 


I by the same act, to make a hundred doubly discontented. 
But I was at no time a great worshipper of the world’s 





discomfort which he must feel in breaking up all his| good graces; so, wrapping myself up in my philosophy, 
long cemented associations; leaving his old people for| I ordered all visiters to be shut out, broke up a whole 
strangers; and entering in all points on a new course | summer’s plan of dinners and tea-drinkings, to the amaze- 
of labour, independently of the notorious reputation of ment of my wife, and the violent surprise, wrath and 
the new parish for riot, wildness, and disgusts of every | gossiping of the crowd, who with all their scorn were 
kind. willing enough to feed upon the prodigal; and having 
«“ A conscientious minister must not shrink from doing | thus set the seal to my crimes, and proved to the satisfac- 
his duty, however laborious,” was the meck answer, with| tion of every tongue of the thousand that I was either 
heavenward hands and eyes. mad, or a bankrupt, or both, took to my library, plunged 
« But, my dear sir, the difficulty which might task | among my papers, and translated the first book of the 
the most vigorous diligence of early life, ought not to | Iliad into as stubborn verse as ever was hammered upon 
be laid on the shoulders of one so long serving in the| the anvil of Cowper, 
ranks of the church, though still so excellent as your-| But what earthly appetite can feed upon ambrosia for 
self.” bear? Heroes and battles, descended deities, and all 
“So long in her ranks! and what better claim can|Olympus in arms, were fine contrasts to village squab- 
there be to preferment? As to age, am only seventy-| bles; but the rapture wore off in a week, My nature 
three, My last rector lived to be seventy-five ; and there | was social ; I had been accustomed for many a long year 
has been an instance of a bishop living to ninety.” | to the easy commerce with my fellows, that cost no out- 
This he spoke with the palpable consciousness of an|lay of brains, and is content with no more formidable 
unanswerable argument; and I made no attempt to an-| adventure than the news of the day. I loved to hear the 
swer it. I bade him good night; and throwing the reins) babbling of my linsey-wolsey compatriots upon matters 
on my horse’s neck, moved slowly home, wrapt in medi-! not much more level to their comprehension than the 
tation at the compound called man. Copernican system; and to receive the intelligence of 
The meditation convinced me that my venerable friend subverted cabinets, battles to be fought, and nations to 
| be undone, from the daily circle of politicians gathered 
about our post-office like nestlings open-mouthed for their 


would be made so thoroughly wretched by change, even 
if jt were to lift him to the primacy, that it cost me a long 





lettor ta try to convince him that I was in the right, and/| daily food. But this was at an end. The civility was 
he in the wrong. I should have known the fate of my| perhaps still there ; but the better thing, the cordiglity, 
letter from the fate of all written with the same purpose.4 was gone. 


sumptuous, that I dreaded to touch any thing for fear of 
dismantling fifty invaluable things of or-molu, japan, 
and china: chefs-d’euvre every trinket of them. My 
chairs were figured satin, too costly to be looked at; for 
they were enveloped in eternal bibs and tuckers of can- 
vass, and too delicate to bear any of the rustic usage, 
the leanings, loungings, and book burdens, that to me 
constituted the whole excellence of a chair. Wherever 
I trod, there reposed some specimen of the arts too ex- 
quisite for human feet; and after having once in my_hasty 
entrance from the garden trodden, black as gun-powder, 
the Brussels countenance of the great Blucher on a car- 
pet unmatched on this side of the Channel, I interdicted 
myself the pleasure of treading on carpets for the time to 
come. 

I liked quiet. The hand of the workman was in full 
activity from morning till night. I hated to be driven 
from my customary room. A new ukase had ordered 
it to be fitted up in the style of a library comporting the 
lord of ten thousand a year. It was fitted up accord- 
ingly, and I never knew comfort in it again. My rough- 
backed old books were driven into banishment for 
strangers in morocco, which I never desired to touch ; 
and my rambling pencil-sketches, my treasured letters, 
my rather dusty memoranda, all the clinging recollec- 
tions, the pleasant records of old days, old dreams, and 
old friends, were put under sentence of eternal exile. 

Twenty years were extinguished in a week of paper- 
ing, painting, and general renovation; and to make the 
change more unpalatable still, the whole was under the 
superintendence of a decorator, a “ professor” of put- 
tings up and pullings down, a coxcomb from London, of 
supreme authority in matters of taste, and who made 
himself commander-in-chief of every soul in the house 
from the moment of his alighting from his « britchska.”” 
This Raphael of paper-stainers I was, by regular con- 
tract, obliged to entertain at my table, where he exhi- 
bited himself so perfect a connoisseur in claret and 
champagne, that I had only to swallow my wine in si- 
lence; and talked so familiarly of princes and dukes, 
whom he had whitewashed into elegance, that he half 
turned the heads of my wife and daughters. He rode my 
horses, taught my maid-servants how to rouge, established 
a billiard table in my house, to which he gave a general 
invitation to his professional acquaintance ; and by his 
dinner converse inflamed my four footmen into a demand 
for an increase of wages, and an allowance for eau de 
cologne. 

I bore all this for a while. Strong inclinations to 
kicking the puppy out sometimes nearly mastcred me. 
But I kept my foot in peace; until one evening, stray- 
ing to find a quiet moment in a lonely part of my gar- 
den, I heard the fellow ranting a tragedy speech in the 
most Parisian style. The speech was followed by a 
scream, and the sight of my younger daughter Emily 
rushing towards me in the highest possible indignation. 
The decorator followed half tipsy. I interrupted his 
speech by an application to his feelings from the foot 
that had so long been kept in reluctant peace. He was 
astonished, but he had mingled with too many potentates 
to feel much abashed. His natural ease speedily return- 
ed, and he actually made his proposals for my daughter 
on the spot. It was answered by a repetition of the dis- 
cipline. The puppy grew impudent, and talked of coun- 
try bumpkins. He had fully earned a third application 
to his sensibilities, and he got what he earned. My last 
kick sent him down the steps of my hall door. 

I had now satiated my wrath, done my duty, and 
cleared my table of a nuisance. But what is to be had 
for nothing in this world of debt and crédit? On the 
other side of the account, I had laid grounds for an ac- 
tion ; I had sent a puppy to scatter scandal like wildfire 
wherever he showed his impudent face; and I had left 
my house half furnished within a'week of a masque- 
rade, which, in all my scorn of mankind, my wife had 
insisted on giving, for the.acknowledged purpose of re- 
turning the fétes that’my luckless legacy had already 
brought upon us, but, as I verily believe, with the pious 
intention of breaking the hearts of the whole Molasses 
dynasty finally and for ever. 

The féte was inevitable ; for in the very hour in which 
I expected the decorator, the cards had been despatch- 
ed; and I had the indulgence of receiving at once the 
compliments.of the dynasty that they would be “ proud 








But had Ino home? I had, and one so suddenly 


Jie was more convinced than ever of his having exer- | 





of, the honour,” &c., a horse-load of billets to the same 
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effect on 6 our r whale population, arid a notice of action jon those occasions, to America—an intimation, which in! beauty that fled to its benehes for refuee, and eame down 
for “an assault on the person of Augustus Fredevick | London, I had seen strip a man of every acquaintance fiddlers and all with a crash of « \piring harmo Tl 
Byron Ultramarine, Esq., damages laid at five thousand lon earth in the course of a single revolution of the sun.|« grand” supper table, after having been fought upon for 
pounds !” . | But this was overruled, as, in the country, if friendships |a cons rable tim ,atleneth eave wav to a erat y aut 
Here was a consequence of being just twenty times!/were not more firm, routs were rarer; and we should |of the principal champions, and after a heave or two 
as rich as I ever expected to be. I could muster up a}have the whole dancing population on us as merry as| rolled ole battalia to the ground, and itself on the 
show of resolution now and then; and, like a falling | ever r, if we were not worth sixpence in the world. My |top of them. The conflict was doubly revived on the 


Cesar, in this extremity of my dictatorship I determined | favourite expedient was to set the house on fire; the true |rising of the combatants; decanters, ten guineas a pair, 
to show the original vigour of my character. I became | mode after all. But the council broke up without coming | flew like meteors against pierglasses a hundred 
a reformer of the house, ordered my four footmen into|to a combustion. The fact was, that the women had/a piece. My matchless Ho “ag tum) 
my presence, and gave them a lecture on general con- | ordered dresses from the supreme artiste of Paris, while} Albert Durer, painted and cut with all indescribable 
duct, which, if they had had the sense to understand, | the sugar-baker’s wife had only ransacked London. 'Tri-| griffins, virgins, and boars’ heads, “invaluable to the an- 
would have been worth all the lace on their livery. They ‘um; h was certain, end the female votes carried it that}tiquary and man of taste,’ and whose sale broke the 
bowed, withdrew, and in the next five minutes sent ajthe evil must be endured, and could be at worst only one | heart of the landgrave that had drained them from his 
paper signed by the four “ requesting their conge.” Ij)night’s suflering. With a heavy heart I prepared to be | cradle to his climacteric; those my muniments and trea- 


fulneas 






lers, — as 


never signed any thing in my life with half the pleasure. | the gayest of the gay. |sures, that T had reserved for an heir-loom to satisfy my 
The female authorities below stairs were beyond my pro- mw - jr motest generation ef the refinement ef their ancestor, 
vince and my hope: but the dignified resignation of their CHAPTER VI |: and that nothing shx ruld or quld have won from my safe 
flirts rendered it a matter of delicacy that the ladies of as ; j|keeping, but my wife’s begging and praying to have 


the scullery should send in their resignation too. It was | Time hurries on, in spite of all the reluctance of man- Vet ine to show on the table which defied Mr. Mo- 
most graciously accepted. I turned them out root andj kind, and the dreaded night came. It was all that I ex-/lasses and all his money to have, and which would con- 
branch: and on that night sat down in a house contain-| pected it to be, with the exception that, from one of the | sequently bow down to the dust his and his still prouder 
_ing nota female but my wife, daughters, and an old |serenest days of summer, the weather changed at a mo-/| wife’s heart; those exquisite cmblems, that an ancient 
housekeeper, too purblind to flirt, and too Jame to run ment’s warning into a tempest worthy of the north-west |Roman would have consecrated in the temple of Bae- 
away. A neighbouring cow-boy was summoned to tend | passage. Our féte-champetre was blown into a thou-jchus, and that I ought to Have refused to all human 


my horses, and I had the honour of locking my own/sand fragments. Our lamps, festooned among our elms, | threats and tears, I saw flashing through air, ground be- 





hall door. were sent flying like chain-shot through our windows; tween teeth, trampled under hele. and fails levicated 
Troublesome as all this was, yet when I at Iength sat/our “ grand emblematic” transparency, the masterpiece linto their original sand. , 

down to supper, there was something so pleasant in the |of a London Apelles, and which cost [ dare not confess} ‘The supreme catastrophe of the rout at length roused 

universal quiet contrasted with the customary hubbub of| how much, was ripped from top to bottom at the first}me to a sense of my duty. The chandelier, a huge pile, 

the house, and so unquestionable a relief in escaping | onset, and discharged with the force of a steam engine | whose galaxy of prisms, drops, and stars, would have 

from the supervision of the tall varlets behind our chairs, | down the “ grand staircase”? on the heads of an ascend. | ri tised the envy of the Great Mogul, had given early signs 


that our first sensation was one of comfort. The room,}ing column of quakers, devils, Jews, and Spanish gran-jof tottering. Our decorator, ‘tis troe, had pledged his 
tis true, was but half finished by my sublime friend Ul- | dees. The uproar was tremendous ; and from my study,|neck to us for its security, and I had reposed on the 
tramarine. The ceilings were half covered with flying |in which I had lingered till the first concourse should be | pledge, from presuming it the more valuable to a fellow 


nymphs and “celestial flute and guitar players, tossing | quiet, and I might venture forth with safety to my limbs.) who had nothing but his neck to lose. He had even 






their fair forms over pillows of every coloured cloud that |I heard the general crash, not undelighted with the an-/given himself an experimental swing from its chain, aud 
Bond street fancy could feign. The walls were one half | ticipations of its clearing my house. jas neither its time nor his was yet come, he had been 
fresco, and the other half in their original dishabille, and| | Mr. Ultramarine’s sudden retreat ha id left all our orna-| suspended in safety. But the general concussion, in 
the tender Chatelar sang to the fickle and beautiful Mary | mental exploits half born. The cascade, painted to aj which the very walls danced, at last reached the ceiling; 
within an inch of a fox in full gallop, followed by a host | fac-simile of Tivoli, was carried away by a burst of the /a fiying clare jug gave the finishing blow, and down 
of as dingy hunters as fox-chase ever supplied. jrivulet that we had been nursing for the occasion. The |thundered the chandelier in a whirlw ind of dust, plaster, 


But the distress was so ludicrous, that I had not felt} superbe fontaine on the model of the grand trone of and or-molu. 
so much inclined to make light of trouble since the first| Versailles, after flinging up half a dozen convulsive jets} In real alarm I extricated myself from the chaos to 
hour of my legacy; and, if the truth were to be told, | which burst into the drawing room windows and extra-| ascertain the fate of my famil y, and found my unforti 
we were all much of the same mind. I saw my wife’s | vagated over the company, refused to play a drop more. | nate wife doubly ove rwhelm d by the general discomfiture 
brow cleared more than dance or dinner had cleared it|'The organ, expressly brought down from London tojand the fall of an immense screen, which one of cut 
for the last three months; my girls told their pleasant-| captivate us by unseen harmony from a grotto, for which village architects had, in the fulness of his ingenuity, 


ries of the domestic gang by whom I had been so lately | the wall of my study was broken down, firmly resisted | converted into a partition between the salle de danse, as 
beset; and before our little unattended meal was done,|the touch of human finger during the night, or gave /it was announced in our programme—tor we had a pro- 
I had almost imagined myself into the quiet and ine: il-| signs of life only in a succession of alternate screams! ¢ramme too—and the supper-room ; and which of course 


culable happiness ‘of old times. jand groans. The crowd was enormous, the heat stifling, | the first inundation of belles and beaux had swept away 


My wife had been the “rose and expectancy of the |the noise deafening, and the crush hazardous to life and as if it had been gossamer 
fair state” for many a mile round in her youth. She|limb. ‘l’o move, much less te dance, and least of all, to} Rescuing the partner of my joys and sorrows from the 
was still handsome ; time had not diminished a grain of | get a glass of wine, or a fragment of biscuit without ajruin, with the loss of a whole revenue in lace, feathers, 
my fondness for the generous heart and loving hand that | fair combat, became rapidly out of the question. Fixed,| and gros de Naples undone for ever; and leaving the 
had so long taken the chances of the world with me. I|like one of my own candelabra, in the corner to which | ground covered over with a full crop of beads and bugles, I 
perhaps loved her more ; or our feelings had become so|I had first worked my way, I saw, to my infinite alarm, bore her, fainting and frightened out of all hope of glory 
entirely one, that I never dreamed of analysing their|the crowd increase withuut measure. The mask had | for the night, up to her chamber, which I found already 
degrees. Kind and true, with no other object in her| sanctioned every thing and every body ; and I could soon | invaded by a festive crowd, whose chief amusement was 
thoughts but inine, our wishes, interests, and indulg- | discover, through all its pasteboard, that a multitude had the examinution of every little recess of those shrines in 


ences were one; and we had seen year after year glide | made good their entrée who had no invitation but their} which beauty keeps her seercts against the ravages of 
away with as few matrimonial rubs, at least, 2s most|own. As the throng thickened, its materials seemed pal- | time. 
peers in the land. pably to degenerate; the malice of my village friends| Dull as my glance was, even I discovered some mys- 


But daylight brought back our discomfiture. The seal|had mustered the rabble for my féte; nameless figures, teries of the art of perpetual youth 


was to be neither laughed nor railed off the kond. 'The} whose natural garb served them as masquerade habits,! months and a French lady’s maid 


vhich the lust three 


iad communicated to 





rout must be given, the house must be crowded from|and who played the clown 98 the truth of nature,!my village queen. 
parlour to attic with all the grimace, gossip, and gibber-| fought their way through the mass of bantling and biuis-| But, to the rustic enquirers round us, the investigation 
ish that could be gathered to feed on us, to stifle us onjed shepherdesses, Dianas, te sultanas. ‘To resist was|was worth ball and supper put together. Our nearest 


our own staircases, and thenceforward to make us the/|soon hopeless, and, in the act of « enquiring by what right; and dearest friends were, as might be concluded, the most 
stop-gap of country conversation, the sneer of country /|a tall ruffian, with a watchman’s coat and rattle, had | active in the enquiry ; and I saw, not without some fee!- 
elegance, and the mark of country envy, until some|made his appearance in my house, I at once received ajing of gladdened justice, the preparations for a whole 
other victims could be turned out for the general diver-| volley of language that made all my belles clap their} winter’s campaign of renovated and resistless bloom car- 
sion. hands on their ears ; a grasp behind, which left ny coat) ried off as trophies. 

In a grand council held over the breakfast table, we|skirtless; and a push before, which deprived me of an} 
revolved the several expedients to escape the calamity.) old and favourite repeater, that ] would not have given) fright; and, at the moment when her most confidential 
Flight, sudden illness of the principals, a violent conta-| for the fee-simple of the corporation. j}neighbour was in the act of developing a French Lovte 
gious fever broken out among the domestics, all were} A new uproar from below announced that a reinforce-|of the most precious and profound nature, from its blue 
suggested, and all found wanting. It was shown that,|ment was at hand, in the shape of the footmen, coach-| morocco, double volumed caisse, d pensées sur 
where the ladies of the vicinage were determined on a! men, and grooms, whom the increasing storm had driven | “homme, in which revge veritable was the least of the 
party, they would not be repelled by a bulletin of the | within the house. Like the invasions ef the Goths and | mniademennours, my beloved dashed her way through the 


But my wife’s patience had passed away with her 





plague signed by three king’s physicians. The only | Vandals, this new irruption of barbarians drove forward | laughing rabble with the vigour of a bereaved tigress, 
* plausible expedients seemed to be my own, and those|the old; disorder “sat umpire of the night.” The |rent the Joite from the meagre figure that with virgin 


were, in the first instance, to declare that my London | temporary orchestra, left unfinished by our decorator,| hypocrisy was on the very point of appropriating its con- 
banker had failed, and carried off my thousands, as usual | found itself unable to sustain the weight of well-fed |tents for future use, and by an energy denied to all but 
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TALES OF THE GREAT ST. BERNARD. 








females in despair, absolutely flung the delinquent head. |stains away,” would have left us the purest souled village | an application to the human nose, shown the true way 


long out of the chamber. 1 then joined my forces to the |in Christendom. 


conqueror; the defeat became general, and the chamber | 


of vindicating the human ear. 


| My expedient made some noise, and relieved me from 


was cleared, but cleared like afield of battle ; le’. covered —— a crowd of open offences already far advanced in prepa- 
with the wrecks of all that once glittcred there to do| ration. In three days subsequent, I received notice of 
mischief to mankind. | CHAPTER VIL - an action of damages from the fractured son of Parnassus. 

My next enguiry was for my daughters. Emily | But I jad done my country a service worth the money, 


i 
found with her rosy cheeks turned to scarlet by wrath at 


I had now gone regularly through a course of getting|and I was content to sufler, whether as a patriot or a 


the persecutions of a fellow with a beard down to his/rid of my friends; and this last experiment made a| martyr. 


middle ; 


happy girl with jargon worthy of his kindred baboons, to pay. 


a learned Brahmin, who after plaguing the un-| worthy consummation of my plan. 


For this, too, I was We now held another family council. My “ voice 
Malice had hitherto only dipped its tongue at} was for war;” my blood was warmed by battle ; hostili- 


during the evening, had now taken advantage of the intervals in venom ; but now it compounded the draught | ties had been fairly commenced ; there was not a man 


crowd to come to direct lancuage, and make the regular | wholesale, and swallowed it in full luxury. 


+ 


offer of dy ing at her feet. 
The multitude kept me from this philosopher just long 
enough to hear him propose an elopement.  Indignation 
left me no power of words, but I contrived to do without 
them. I tore my path through a phalanx of dominoes, 
,and Qucen Elizabeth fardingales, and 
applied to the learned pundit the same argument which 
I had found so effective with Mr. Ultramarine. He 
| I grasped 


Indian blanket 


started from his knee, and assumed the hero. 
his beard, brought 


’ 


ecther, and saw—the decorator himself! 


iway his wisdom and his mask to- 
My measures 
I gave him new ground for 
half a dozen actions before he reached the head of the 
stairs. How he contrived to reach the bottom, I believe 


were not the less energet 
} 


he as little knew as [ enquired. 


My sole remaining stake in this lottery of love and 
riot was my stately daughter Caroline. After a long 
search, I found the beauty of my princess covered with 
the wrecks of her plumage, her cheeks washed with tears, 


and her white hands mottled with paint from the visages 


of atroop of fauns and satyrs who had encircled her, 


and between immpude nee and revelry, both stimulated by | 


floods of my best champagne, were astounding her ears 


with incantations worthy of their patron deity, and in- 


sulting the harassed girl into manual defence. This, 





too, I put to the rout after some effort; and in the midst 
of roars liter, carried my unlucky daughter to the 
chamber where her mother and sister sat in sublime re- 


pentance, and, as they examined their piece-meal drape- 


ry, vowing irreconcilable resentment against the living 
world. 

They were not without a speedy revenge upon at least 
a part of it. ‘The chandelier, in whose fall [ had augured 
the ruin of my house, was destined to be its preservation. 
The most 


brilliant and hostile belle of the vicinity was swept in 


Some of the tapers had continued to burn. 


; the spot where one of those lurking in- 
cendiaries Jay smouldering unobserved. Her drapery, 
almost as combustible as herself, touched the taper. The 


full waltz acros 


gallant hussar, who, in sabre-tache and moustache un- 
paralleled, was whirling away this fond and_ breathless | 
enthusiast with the rapidity of a catherine wheel, felt too 


I have ob-| above my own groom from whom I did not meet a frown- 
| s rved that, if in cities calumny exists, itis in the coun-|ing brow. I was within sight of my beloved solitude, 
try that it flourishes. The flow of life in towns, like the |the trophy that I would have sought through ten times 
flow of a river, forbids the deposite of the fry. It is in |the hostility; and only wished, like an old Roman, to lay 
the pond, in the still and tepid stagnation of life, that the |in a stock of provisions, close my gates, and, like him, 
scandalous principle has time to grow into shape, and |in future to think a stranger synonymous with an enemy. 
fatten for use. But I was overruled again; the ladies outvoted Sem- 
| Eve ry foolery that could pass through the vivid fancy | Pronius. The discovery of my wife’s toilet mysteries, 
‘of ancient ladies offering up reputations over their tea-| which were, after all, only the fantasies of her French 
cups, like the witches of old fumigating people out of | waiting-woman, whose d-/a mode de Paris soul deemed 
heart and brain over their cauldrons; every insolence |that to live without those little subsidiaries to loveliness 
that could be dreamed over the meagre mess-table of our | was to die outright, had made the village a scence of civil 
three ha!f-pay lieutenants, invalided since the siege of Gib- | horror to the companion of my bosom. 
raltar, and who acted as our oracles in all matters of de-| | Never had her round cheek been tipped with cotton or 
‘corum and war: every pretty impertinence that could |camel’s hair, with ribbon dipped in Hungary water, or 
lelow on the pouting lips of all the female hopes of all that still sublimer soupeon, the vegétale, that comes and 
‘the village families, envious of the good looks and wealth | goes with exquisite and periodic delusion. Never had 
of my daughters ; the wrath of the whole world for miles |the folvoramento—but I shrink from the unhallowed 
| round, outrageous at the superior equipments of our rout, revealing of those rights into which, sacred as the mys- 
iwild as it was, and sorrowing over the common ravage |teries of Isis, man can never have made his way but in 
lof their tiffanies, came conglomerating upon me and | disguise. 
imine. | My own instance, however, was a virtuous exception. 

Anonymous letters of regret, warning, and advice, all | The seizure of the botte by her most confidential friend, to 
of which I ordered to immediate flame, as being always|whom my wife, in the innocence of her heart, had shown 
the most envenomed trick of petty malice; toasts and jit on its arrival but the day before, was the whole source 
tales at village coteries, sure to reach our ears in the pro-|of my knowledge; and when the victim with tears in 
cress of a visit of “friendship” from some “ unalterable |her eyes protested that she was guiltless of any colour 
friend ;’ paragraphs in a paralytic newspaper, that, after |but that red and white by nature’s nice and cunning hand 

struggling down to the very verge of the grave, seemed | laid on, I gave her credit for it at sight, on the security 
to start back into existence on the strength of my un-|of the real roses that glowed with double crimson in her 
| popularity ; and above all, an endless copy of verses, by |cheeks; and sealed my bond with a conjugal kiss, that 
|a muse whose periodic urn, long filled from the lowest | put them in a state to confute the nearest and dearest 
iditch of Helicon, had been my habitual horror ; all were | hater she had in the world. 

lavished on my naked head, and all I bore, and could My counsel was, to proclaim ourselves in a state of 
have still borne with the equanimity of a Socrates under | siege, and scorn and exclude human kind, great and 
a similar discharge, but the verses, which were doggerel, | little. But my wife and daughters stipulated for a 
land not to be borne by gods or columns, or even by coun- month at Bath, to give them time to prepare, or for the 
jtry gentlemen. course of things to swallow up the clamour against us. 
| I discovered the author, and found him one of myjIn a month might oecur one of those grand events 
last retainers, the most faithful diner at my table, dhe | which wipe all memorials else away from the brains of a 
echo of every rambling sentiment that the genius of | county ; there might be a new parson, or a new stage- 
claret and companionship, such as it was, ever warmed |coach; some of the belligerent spinsters might be ab- 


me to utter, and pledged to me and mine, with the faith sorbed by marriage, or death might do his duty, and re- 











much absorbed in the glowing cheek, that, according to|of another Pylades, to the final hour in which « grati- | lieve the world of them; Mr. Molasses might meet his 


the laws of the dance, lay melting, like an over-sunned | 
peach, on his epauletted shoulder, to think of the world 
beside. 

But, in this Mahometan moment the flame laid fast 
hold of its prey; the drapery fiamed ; and two whirls of 
the waltz were enough to propagate it through a circle | 
of floating frippery on the limbs of twenty belles more. 
The discovery once made, the unhappy consequences 
followed in a universal scream—a rush to the stairs—an 
utter disregard of the ties of nature, love, and bienséance 
—adorers flying from the adored—bosom friends tramp- 
ing on each other in the most ruthless spirit of self- 
preservation—the stairs discharging the young, the an- 
tiguated, the grave, and the gay, without respect of per- 
The sauve qui 
peut was the grand maxim of every one, as much as if 


sons, by hundreds into the high read. 


they had been a garde impcriale. 
From my elevation on the third story T contemplated 
the havoe with the serenity of Addison’s angel: and— 


«: Pleased the villace manners to reform, 
Welcomed the whirlwind, and enjoyed the storm.” 


And the storm was doing its duty vigorously. Sheets 
of rain, such as serve for conversation to the “ oldest 
inhabitants” of country towns, came down at the crisis, 
serving alike at once for punishment and_ preservation ; 
extinguishine the conflagration of the draperies and 


tude could beat in the pulses of man.” Such had been | natural fate by apoplexy; or the decorator might be 
his literal harangue at the very last dinner that I had|hanged; or the innkeeper’s daughter, a prodigious blue, 
suffered the slave to enjoy under my roof. might concentrate the public talk, and reward her pa- 
And such was his sincere intention at the time, and|rents for her education at a “superior establishment for 
for all time, while I should have a guinea to lend. But! young ladies,” where “the language of the house was 
when was wisdom the attribute of the muse? The in-|Freneh,” by running off with a spruce recruiting corpo- 
spiration of the subject dazzled him ; immortal fame was ‘ral, retained to give her lessons on the tambourine. 
in his grasp; and in the determination to eclipse Dryden,} There was reason in all this; and to reason I always 
and rise on the ruins of Churchill at a single spring, he ;submitted. The family coach was forthwith sent to be 
made me and mine his theme. |put in traveling order; and, with a lading of live and 
I walked to his house with his verses in one hand and |dead stock not much inferior to Squire Wronghead’s, 
a horsewhip in the other. His surprise would have|we solemnly left our home, and heavily launched forth 
been invaluable to a dramatist. He attempted to deny, on the highways of this wicked world. [ will acknow- 
to explain, and finally to laugh off the affair. I knew | ledge that I was not charmed with the decision: but I 
where to sting him, and, without reproaching the fellow | was a husband—the word is an expressive one; and 
with ingratitude, which he could not have understood, |thanking my stars that the groanings and heavings of 
calmly told him that his verses were “ utterly contempti-| the wheels, springs, and axletrecs, under, the merciless 
ble.” ‘The sting went to his midriff. I held the paper | weight that we laid upon them, were more meant in the 
to his eye, and asked him if any brute with ears, but one,|way of threat than execution, I alighted for my sins at 
could ever have generated such unequivocal stupidity. |the stateliest hotel in the city of King Bladud. 
I ended by telling him that, as to personal resentment, 1} Qur first night there, was a happy specimen of the fu- 
could feel none against such an assailant; but that, as a/ture. We had arrived in the height of the Bath carni- 
friend to the English language, as a scholar, and a gen-|val. The hotel was full, running over with West 
tleman, I could not overlook such an insult to the art of | Indians, members of the: London clubs, come down, on 
poetry. the demise of the London winter, to plunder a little until 
Execution promptly followed, and I returned to my |the period for regular operations returned ; and a double 
household gods, with the cheering conviction of having | discharge of Irish, a fatal result of lowering the fares of 


dominoes, but visiting their dismantled proprietors with |cured an erring friend of a delusion that must bring him|the Bristol packets, without due consideration of the 








yy excess of ablution, which, if water could “ wash their 


to be the poet of attics and albums; and of having by | consequences, 
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THE WOES OF WEALTH. 








wn“ — 

In this state of repletion, to escape sleeping under the| This card effaced every memory of human wrong. 
canopy of heaven—for to be driven to an inferior hotel | My wife and daughters went out all bloom, gay as the 
was totally out of the question “ with persons of our for-| flowers on their heads, and with every pulse beating 
tune”—was a piece of infinite good luck ; and when the | with anticipated triumph. I attended them malgré moi ; 
bowing landlerd, with a thousand protestations of the | was forced to work my passage to an obscure corner; 
most exemplary sorrow, ushered us up ten pair of stairs,) was squeezed into an omelet by a phalanx of brazen-faced 
along a wild, wo-begone, sky-lighted gallery, into a suite) brawny women, who drove their way through the tu- 
of damp, half-furnished, chill, and dungeon-looking cham-| mult like angry elephants; was famished, stunned, 
bers, which might have made a capital figure in a ro-| thirsty, and tired; and so left to the chances of war, with- 








mance of the “penitents of the Pyrenees,” or the “ black | 
banditti,” my female authorities felt, instead of indigna-| 
tion, unequivocal gratitude towards our preserver from | 
contact with the canaille and comforts of the nameless 
and unnameable world. 

Yet, with my best inclination to be thankful, I could | 
not help revolving the scene that once used to meet my | 
eyes at the same hour—the comfort of the fireside, the 
books, the simple, easy furniture, the supper-table, neat- | 
ness itself; the look of cheerfulness, not without ele-) 
gance, that endeared every thing in my early home.| 
But as I saw that my wife and daughters, while we tried | 
to warm ourselves over a fire which, from want of habit} 
would do any thing but burn, were involuntarily revolv-| 
ing the very same thoughts, I had the merit to hold my | 
tongue; and, somewhat fearing that my powers of re- 
tention were not to be long depended on, I hurried the 
whole party to repose. 

—_— 
CHAPTER VIII. 

To repose!—they might as well have attempted to 
sleep in a sea-fight. The stately hotel was one of the} 
supreme foci of “rank and fashion.” It had a club and} 
a weekly assembly, and on this night a festino, at) 
which “assisted” all the amateur fiddlers, foreign ar-| 
tistes, and figurante nondescripts, that lived par leurs 
talens, in the city of the arts. The entertainment was 
the most select thing in the annals of Bath: the lady pa- 
tronesses had exerted themselves with Roman rigour and 
vigour, and had produced bickerings innumerable in 
their resolve to exclude all but the perfection of. society ; 
and what a paradisaical foretaste did it give me of Bath 
society to know that at least a thousand, registered in 
those muster-rolls of excellence, waltzed, drank, and 
romped within the walls of the chosen hotel! 

I had full time to indulge in the contemplation ; for I 
never closed my eyes but once, and then I was startled 
by a Bacchanalian uproar, that made me in my dizziness 
think for the moment that I was once more in the centre 
of my own masquerade; but the infinite superiority of 
the bouncing and bellowing under me soon brought me 
to my senses, and I felt that I was in the region of the 
accomplishments, in the central Elysium of the “ele- 
gant extracts” of man and womankind. 

Morning found me in my meditation; and I arose to 
have a glimpse of the world before me. It was exten- 
sive enough, but monotonous; for my view consisted f) 
the tiles and chimney-tops of some myriads of houses. | 
Sky there was none; but it found a substitute in vo-| 
lumes of vapour, made picturesque and palatable only by | 
volumes of smoke, the whole giving the idea of the 
steam of a gigantic cauldron, in which we were under- 
going the boiling process. 

The elevation of our bed-chambers, which were an} 
excrescence on the roof—a kind of airy out-house, or re- 
ceptacle suspensory for the waifs and strays which the | 
habitable portion of the building rejectedé—gave me a 
sensation of alarm that I determined not to undergo 
longer than I could help. I had no taste for this bird’s- 
eye view of the world ; and descending with what speed 
I dared, I quitted our Mont-Blanc, in the full determina- 
tion never to take up my abode in the most fashionable 
hotel on earth again. 

There have been a hundred definitions of man. Of 
woman, one is enough: she is a rout-loving animal. 
From a dairy-maid to a duchess, the sight of people 
crushing each other, whether within the walls of a barn 
or a palace, is delightful to all her sensibilities. 

The first card that summoned my share of the female 
world to be trampled upon, was from the house of an in- 








exhaustible old peeress, to whom the Bath physicians! ton, castle-spectres, condescending to offer up the in- 
should have erected statues, if men who live by colds|cense of their last lungs on the altar of some sallow 
and consumptions could be grateful to the chief promoter} daughter of city wealth longing to be a countess; plump 
country baronets, with their plump dames dragging 


of their fortunes. 








out more consideration from any human being than if I 
had been one of the family pictures. 

In my refuge between two candelebra on the flanks, 
and a fierce, full-dressed duchess of enormous size in 
front, I thought of Richelieu’s advice to the courtiers— 
«“ Speak ill of nobody; ask for every thing; and sit down 
whenever you can.” But the whole art of high-life was 
precluded to me. If all the benevolence that ever drop- 
ped from human lip was ready to disguise my irritation 
against the old pceress and her party, I could not play 
the hypocrite at that hour; for to breathe, much more to 
speak, seemed beyond hope. To ask for any thing, if I 
possessed the faculty of speech, was idle; for beggary 
was the order of the night, and the few trays were way- 
laid at the door by a knot of half-naked harpies, who al- 
ternately fought, fed, and flirted the “sultry hours 
away ;” and as to sitting down, the or! sinal seizers of 
the chairs made good prize of them for the full term 
of the rout, and would have seen a whole generation of 
their own godfathers and godmothers drop dead at their 
feet, before it would occur to them to move a limb. 

Morning came at last, after a night that I thought pro- 
tracted beyond all count of time; and its discoveries 
served me as a sort of revenge. They were tremen- 
dous. Ovid should have added them as the choicest 
chapter to his Metamorphoses. Youth transformed into 
age; skins of ivory suddenly emulating orange; raven 
locks unscrewing their dejected ringlets to show the ve- 
nerable gifts of nature beneath; and coral lips washed 
yellow. 

Worn out as I was, scorched, squeezed, and half suf- 
focated, this general dismantling of borrowed charms 
gave me a new knowledge of human nature; and, if I 
had been a younger man, would have served me as a use- 
ful moral on the perishable pomps of sublunary skins, 
I should at least have been Bath-beauty proof for ever. 

In this kind of life, for the month, we made battle 
against time, 1n enemy that yet defies conquest by man. 
But as the ladies were still in arms, I gave way to neces- 
sity, and took vigorously to enjoying all the enjoyments 
of this citadel of the polite and intellectual. Like all 
things which have long exercised the undivided study of 
man, pleasure here had been reduced to a system, equal- 
ly ingenious, various, and refined. I ran round the 
whole circle. 

In the morning I followed its votaries on their early 
promenade to the market-place, where, in the midst of 
groups of the idle and invalid, I heard the observations 
of the profound in beef and mutton; saw the poultry, 
rabbits, and fish examined with a master-hand; and re- 
ceived critical dissertations on prime cuts from miserables 


their young by whole generations to the pump, and fore- 
ing physic by the pint on the howling and face-making 
victims ; gouty militaires, whispering consolation, crutch 
in hand, to widows in their weeds; and last, and alone 
to be pitied, unhappy, homely squires, deluded, like my- 
self, into venturing their souls and bodies inte the whirl 
of this vanity fair ;—the whole a hubbub of every topic 
of twaddledom, from the battle of Bunker’s Hill to the 
setting of a mouse-trap, and the whole carried on under 
the eternal scraping, twanging, screaming, drumming, 
and groaning of the most merciless orchestra that ever 
vilified the name of harmony. 

This pleasure being tasted to the full, Milsom-strect 
lay before me, where till dinner I was at liberty to enjoy 
the same faces, the same coughs, and the same conversa- 
tion over again, turn after turn, forty times within the 
hour, until I could wager on the topic that engaged the 
individual, at the first sight of him, five hundred yards 
off; and could have given a map, from memory, of every 
wrinkle on the visage of every lovely man-hunter that 
ranged the human covert, seeking whom she might 
devour. 

There were other delights :—a theatre, into which, as 
luckily my wife was engaged ten deep every night at 
card-parties, or superintending her girls at quadrilles, I 
was not compelled to chaperon any one, and so utterly 
escaped going. The rumour was enough for me; and I 
left the reality to the critics, the coffee-house literati, and 
the orange-women, the only class of the three that seem- 
ed to profit by their attendance on the drama. 

There were conversaziones too, where a dozen fearful 
looking old women, brown as the bonzes that figured on 
their mantelpiece, and an itinerant lecturer, discussed the 
departed glories of science, in a chamber gloomy as a 
mausoleum, over the worst coffee in Christendom. This 
too I escaped ; for my wife had luckily no taste for pyra- 
| mids or potsherds, was ignorant as Eve of all chemistry 
jand mathematics, and would have as soon committed the 
sin of witchcraft as dandled the mummy of the great 
Psammeticus himself. 

But a grand event was on the point of coming to my 
) suecour, Thad given up remonstrance, and waited in 
}faith and patience for the work of Time, that great untfeed 
doctor, who cures more diseases than the whole College 





of Physicians pvt together, and gives saving lessons where 
all other moralists since Confutzee would have preached 
in vain. 





Yet Time, if a sure auxiliary, is a tardy one, and to 
my great regret I saw this perpetual whirl of song and 
|supper wearing out the spirits of my girls, and nightly 


| rubbing the roses off their young cheeks. 


jtues are said to have their kir 
Caroline was teaching her black eyes to conquer in all 
directions, and in a month more I sh¢ 
supreme coquette ; my delicate Emily was indulging her 


All our vir- 
} 


red vices, My high-souled 


uld have had hera 


| blue eyes with downcast triumph, and was on the point 
jof turning out as pretty a prude as ever loved a flirtation. 
I determined to take my departure forthwith, and try 
ithe effect of a country regimen on the family understand- 
As to the fading complexions, t 


ing. he remedy was so 


that had not twelve hours of life in their whole sag © at hand, that I dared not touch on the topic, for fear 


figuration. 

My next indulgence was the Pump-room, where [| 
plunged into a mob of liver-coloured nabobs; frizzled 
mulatto-visaged men from the sugar-islands, made, if 
possible, more alarming by cargoes of wives and daugh- 
ters whose features and language would have naturalised 


of sceing the gencral expedient adopted without cere- 
mony. : 
—<>— 


CHAPTER IX. 


While I was deliberating on the safest mode of hinting 


them in a forest of orang-outangs; London tailors come |my wishes, I was startled by the arrival of a huge letter, 


down to set the fashions and talk of Almack’s; Spanish 
and Portuguese fugitives, patriots every soul of them, 
with visages borrowed from their neighbour Africa, and 
purses borrowed Heaven knows where ; French dancing- 
masters, with the croix at their button-holes, and flourish- 
ing as counts and colonels; Irish barristers come over to 
learn English; aldermen of the town, swelling with pro- 
vincial dignity, and irresistible on all questions of law 
and politics within a circle of five miles; grim, incipient 
physicians, tyro-ministers of the king of terrors, thin 
men, fed o’ the camelion’s dish, darting about their eager 
eyes for prey, and pouncing through the biliqus ranks, 
like kites over a flock of sick sheep; asthmatic men of 


t . . . * 
}in the old formality of black seal and mourning edges, 


which had hitherto so often give me a fit of nervousness. 
Now, however, I soon got over my panic. I had warred, 
or been warred on by “every fri¢ nd” | possessed in the 
world. I now acknowledged the. genuine advantage of 
living a second Esau among mankind: and, without a 
lingering fear of being touched in the person of any hu- 
man being, I boldly broke up the missive of mortality. 

The news within was an example of the proverb, that 
good or evil seldom comes alone. The death of 
uncle, whom I had seen but once, had lifted me into 
opulence; the death of another uncle, whom I had never 
seen at all, was now to lift me higher than I could have 
dreamed. 

He was an old, bitter Yorkshire baronet, who, after 
disowning my father for marrying the beauty of his 


one 








choice, had, to show his superior taste, set his scullion at 
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of the revenue, | had thought thet the nation paid hand- 


somely enough without enlisting t 


ceived its counterbalance in my own regrets; spent three | perverted into puppets and dolls; my wife’s honest head 
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the head of his table. But as his pride forbade any cc re- | The introduction had been managed with diplomatic | my resource? « Public business must be done by public 
mony on the occasion, and the fracture of his neck on | dexterity by a lady of the first fashion; who, I had good|men.” I submitted, like one going to ihe block. 
the edge of a double ditch at the age of threescore and | subse que nt reason to believe, received fifty pounds from| A miserable week was spent in a perpetual tumult of 
ten extinguished the alliance, his manor, money, and jeach party for her share in a negotiation of such exquisite | preparation ; and while my showy carriages, horses, jave- 
title, fell up he last head that he had contemplated, or | difficulty. jlin-men, and dinners only laid up a store of bile in the 
that had even desired them, among mankind, | We brought our invaluable treasure home with us,|bosoms of every predecessor whose finances might less 
The news, however, had one real good; for it decided }and rejoiced in a tutoress, or rather in “ an interesting | afford the necessary display, I could have wished the 
our instant return. In my wife’s judgment, the idea of | friend,” who would soon smooth us into such shining} whole ceremony at the bottom of the ocean. 
remaining to mingle as a baronet’s lady in the same cir-|specimens of society, that our rustic neighbours would| My early practice in jurisprudence had not reconciled 
me to her shrine; and what kind of votary was I likely 





cle which had received her untitled, was preposterous | not dare to lift their dazzled eyes where we trod. 
| 


beyond all precedent. ‘The world of the plebeians and| The émigrée was pretty, and she had a pretty story, 
ten thousands a-year was a lly different world from | which she disclosed to the heads ef the house under the 
that of the “hereditary titles’ and thirty thousands a/* most solemn seal of secrecy,” and with some as prettily 


year. IT aequiesced in the conclusion, if the reasoning | produced tears as I ever saw glitter on a long silken eye- 








did not convince me; and when from the first slope of lash, “She was”—and the sigh that sent forth the tale | 


the road I looked back on the hot, vapoury, watery cover-; was accompanied with an attesting upthrown glance of 
lid of the huge human bed that filled the valley, and | the dewy black eye, that none but a Goth or a Hun could 
thought of the paralytic, nightmarish, and par-boiled dare to disbelieve. 

multitude melting below, I found that, whatever mischiefs “She was the daughter, the only and beloved daugh- 
there might be in thirty thousand a-year, I was, for the | ter,” of a marquis of immense tevenues, who, alas! fell 
|a victim to his loyalty in the early stage of the revolu- 


hour, almost a happy man. 





The grand question on our return was, whether we jtion. He died in the army of Condé, after performing 
should not abandon our old fo altogether, commence | prodigies of valour, and bequeathing his infant Cassan- 
the world in a new region, and start for the mansion in | dre-Stephanie-Armide St.-Ange to the care of his ilus- 
Yorkshire. My voice was for the emigration. I had |trious leader. Attached from her birth to the royal cause, 
already felt some of the evils of living rich where I had | the most magr.‘icent offers from Napoleon himself could 
lived poor; and I was fully disinclined to add to their!not tempt her to remain under his atrocious dynasty. 
number. But once again I was overruled. My excellent |“ Plutot perir, plutot peérir,” exclaimed the pretty ultra, 
wife, if she scorned to own that she had injuries to avenge, | with an attitude worthy of Duchesnois. She had vowed 
had, as she observed, “ prejudices to rectify.” I could | to devote her life to the sublime revenge of imbuing En- 
have subjoined, that she had triumphs to enjoy. The/glish genius with the accomplishments of France, and 
Molasses faction were to be utterly routed ; and as for the | thus depriving her ungrateful country of the only laurel 
virgin plunderer or plunderers of the toilet, they were to | whose loss would be irreparable. 
be withered into ashes by our exclusive blaze. | To resist the conviction of such tears from such eyes 

By a curious and unlucky coincidence, a part of my | was impossible. My two tall girls were instantly sent to 


late acquisition was in a large extent of land adjoining |drill. ‘Their old acquirements were flung aside like old 


the village. New duties thus « crowding on the clothes. A new course of canzonets and concertantes, 











“baronet and great landed proprietor,” of which the} readings from Rousseau, and recitations from Voltaire, 
quiet dweller in the squire’s cottage would have escaped | were the order of the day. Ariosto reposed upon the 
the whole trouble, and in which I was to go from bad to | toilet, and the Pastor Fido lay the tender companion of 
worse by the course of nature. ithe pillow; and when, after a fortnight’s absence at my 
There were tworcla of the hangers-on upon society | Yorkshire manor, I returned, I could scarcely know my 
for whom I had always felt a sort of lazy compassion, the }own flesh and blood in the two operatic divinities that 
smuggler and the poacher. Iam not defending either of | shrank from the horrors of an “ accuei/” so threatening 
them; but perhaps the reckl intrepidity and rough|as mine, to their machinery of French flowers, fronts d-a 
hazards of both had some influence on me. They were La Valiére, and flounces ad-la the deuce knows who. 
at least not made more criminal in my estimation by the} But I had no time to display my wrath upon the sub- 
ineradicable insolence of custo:m-house officers, and the | ject; my attention was drawn to another visiter. It was 
capricious ab lity of rigid game-preservers. In fact, I} six months since I had sent my son to Oxford, a hand- 
had never dissembled my opinions on the battue genera-|some, healthy, and intelligent youth as any in the land. 
tion, who reckon their prow by slaughtering game as} He had, of course, shared in the family prosperity, and 
if they shot them in a coop, and destroy in a day more|where my remittances cautiously paused, his mother’s 
than all the poachers of a province steal in a year. |secret generosity made ample recompense. Between us, 
Sut | was now the «lord of the manor,” the dispenser|we might as well have sent him as many doses of 
of the law, the “ great standard of morals’ for the village | arsenic. 
environs, and I must not wink at the breaches of the] In my misbelieving presence stood a sickly visaged 
statutes made for preserving pat es and the duty on|rake, an exhausted emblem of supreme elegance, ringlet- 


led and moustached like a German mountebank, with a 


for the care }cigar pufling from his lips into my face, and a cheek 


tea and tobacco. 


. " ‘ } 
For the partridges 





I had never cared; a 
sallow with late hours and dissipation. 
Holding out to me, as I gazed in speechiess astonish- 


1e country gentlemen 


into its service. But E had now parted with the happy | ment, a finger loaded with rings, he, in some jargon, half 
privileges of the obscure; [was now a man “ looked up| French, half English, condescended to acknowledge me. 
to;? a personage whose example, as the twaddlers, in a! I broke from him, and from all, and rushed to my cham- 
body, pronounced it, was * pregnant with good or evil” | ber to give vent to feelings which I dared not show to 


to the country. my alienated household. 
I spent the rest of that day alone and in a_ bitterness 
my game; saw the poor devils sent to jail; received the Jof heart that might have made the beggar at my gate 
lay 3 re-} rejoice in his nakedness. My son undone ; my daughters 


ly seized a whole posse of depred 





itors on 





applauses of the b h of magistrates the next ¢ 


‘ l 


hundred pounds in their liberation ; and, the bounty being | turning in the general whirl of fashion and foolery ;—if 
of course secret, had the double benefit of being cursed /a wish from the bottom of my soul could have sent my 
by the peasantry far and near as a purse-proud tyrant, {estates flying through the air, and set me down on my 
and being sneered at by every man who envied my sud-|quiet competence again, I should that night have been 
den fortunes, as * an upstart attempting to catch the eye! the possessor of five hundred pounds a-year, and not a 


olf gover 





‘ut by over-zeal, and ignominiously defeated | shilling more. 
But freedom is not the privilege of men “ of my sta- 
But [ had troubles to which this wasa mole-hill. My |tion.” I found on my table a notice that I had been 
wife’s visit to Bath had touched her with a new sense of |“ most graciously appointed by his majesty to the im- 
the necessity of foreign clegance to English perfection ;|portant and honourable office of high sheriff for the 


in his awkward enterprise.” 





to be now, after a life of seclusion, and, at the present 
moment, with enough of my own business on my hands ? 
| Perplexed in head, nervous in heart, and wearied in 
frame, I was urged through a period of clamour, feast- 
giving, mob-marshaling, and, to close the whole with 
|the fitting ceremony, it was my duty to preside at the 
jonly execution that had happened for years among us. 
With the feeling of a felon released from his irons, I 
saw the judges take their departure. I certainly never 
before had a proper sense of the sacrifices to which 


knighthood, annually prompts so many worthy gentle- 
men, 


—<p-— 
CHAPTER X, 

But fortune had malice still in reserve. The leading 
county member, as handsome, florid, and fox-hunting a 
legislator as any that ever sat mute in the house of 
commons, suddenly transported beyond his usual stint 
of three bottles of claret by the enthusiasm of having 
carried off the brush, fell from his seat with the sixth 
bottle in his hand, and deserted the table, this life, and 
the representation together. 

I shuddered instinctively at the sight of the three 
mud-covered post-chaises that came with the intelligence, 
| galloping over every thing in the streets of the miserable 
|assize-town, where I sat in fierce formality, envying every 
|esg-and-butter-woman that drove her donkey by the 
| court-door, 
| The prognostic was true. The fatal post-chaises 
/ brought a deputation of my “ particular friends, and the 
| particular friends of my family,” requesting me “ in the 
name of public feeling, personal dignity, and the free and 
independent electors of the true-blue interest—trampled 
so long by a faction—the prey of a vicious and insolent 
oligarchy—sold from hand to hand at the caprice of half 
a dozen great families, and saddled with inveterate 
boobies, such as their late member,—to stand for the 
county.” 

I never took less time to make up my mind on any 
subject under the sun. I gave, on the spot, the plainest 
negative that man could give. 

- The deputation were supremely astonished ; “ the dis- 
tinction was so honourable, the service rendered to the 
county so essential, their own feelings so much alive on 
the occasion, and, finally, the return so unequivocally 
secure. ‘They would and could take no denial.” But I 
was firm; and we parted with mutual solemnity. 

I ha¢ a couple of hours more to spend in court. They 
were not lost by my good friends. Before I could step 
half a yard into the street, rejoiced to be divested of my 
official toils, and hoping to glide away to my beef-steak, 
in private virtue, I found that publicity was to be the 
badge of all my tribe. [ was surrounded, congratulated, 
and complimented by the whole population on “my ac 
ceptance of the offer.” 

The principal Boniface solicited me, in person, to do 
him the honour of making his house the head-quarters 
of the “true-blue.” All the post-boys of the town cla- 
moured round me, whip in hand, and only longed to 
have the honour of bringing up “ my honour’s friends,” 
The horns of the Bald-faced Stag, on the other side of 
the way, wore the true-blue m/tivalry of the pile of 
ribands, of equal azure, that decorated the Red Lion. My 
retreat was cut off by a posse of the prettiest milliners of 
the town, each showing her superior dexterity in the art 
of making rosettes. I fell into an ambush of all the élite 
of our youth and beauty, already contemplating the balls 
and banquets of an election, and the marriages sprouting 
therefrom ; and while I was brought to a dead stand by 
the attempt to say something to everybody, and the im- 
possibility of saying any thing to the purpose, I was 
seized by main force by an irruption from the “grand 








and the most accomplished Gnigrce that Paris ever!county ;’ and the next morning had scarcely dawned 
polished luckily dropped in her way at the moment when lwhen I was instructed that the assizes were about to 
she was in absolute despair of seeing her daughters ever | begin, and that I must attend the triumphal entry of their 
possess the true flow of a language so essential to their; worships the judges. 

existence as French | TL loathed this sgene of rustic bustle ; but where was] 


patriotism, or the love of power, or the prospect of 
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hotel,” consisting of the same wien w hase offer I 
had already reje cted, but who, as they avouc!.-d, “ know- 
ing my own mind better than myself, and accustomed to 
expect such answers, in the first instance, from men of 
talent and delicacy, had ordered a dinner for the purpose 
of giving me time to re-consider the matter coolly with 
my friends.” 

Human nature, good and bad, is a curious study. It 
had Jong been mine; and, unluckily, the present scene 
tempted me as a new scrap for my mental portfolio. No 
evil could follow from my dining along with those good- 
natured boobies. My anti- -parliamentary determination 
had been too firmly fixed to give way; I was, beside, 
hungry and tired; I loved society ; I loved a good song; 
had no dislike to a bottle of such claret as I knew my 
host of the “grand hotel” could produce on particular 
occasions; and thus tempted and fortified, I rashly suf- 
fered myself to be escorted to the head of the table. 

The history of all public dinners is much the same: a 
succession of prescriptive toasts drunk in vile wine, and 
moved, seconded, and re-seconded, in oratory worthy of 
the wine. In the metropolis things are bad enough ; but 
there the process has by habit been licked into some form. 
The established orators talk the established nonsense, 
and the affair is over. 

But my jovial constituents were children of nature ; 
and, before our second bottle had fairly gone its round, 
we were all orators together. ‘The fact that they could 
utter three consecutive sentences was new to most of 
them; and the dourgeois gentilhomme was never more 
astonished or more delighted at the discovery that he 
could talk prose. 

We had for hours together the enjoyment of this ex- 
perimental oratory, with all its alarms at “ addressing so 
distinguished an assemblage ;” its “ consciousness of 
utter incompetence ;” and its wish that « so elevated 
duty as that of proposing the health of Mr. Alderman 
Topsyturvy, &c. should have fallen on some member 
more adequate,” to a task of such overwhelming mag- 
nitude. 

When it came to my turn, I made the sort of harangue 
that a man generally makes when he is fantastic enough 
to expect to think of carrying two contradictory purposes 
at once. Every syllable that went to thank the general 
civility of the assemblage was taken for a direct consent 
which the firmest negation could not wash away. My 
occasional expressions of that good-will which goes for 
nothing in the presence of the bottle, were seized and 
shouted over as admissions and concessions, as the strong 
facts of the case, which nothing but challenging the 
whole deputation on the spot could have torn from their 
souls. 

The wine whirled faster and faster, and the general 
brain whirled like the wine. Songs starting up from 
volunteer performers in all quarters, the most desperate 
experiments of throats to which nature had denied a!l 
voice beyond a tally-ho; more harangues, inore pledges 
and protestations, more roarings, more wine, rapidly ex- 
hilarated us into a state fit for talking equally well upon 
all subjects—tlegal, religious, and political. 

What I said in my several speeches after twelve 
o'clock, I, as a conscientious man, will not be very reso- 
lute in asserting. 

But whatever it was, it was received with an applause 
that might have done honour to a Demosthenes. I be- 
jieve I went over several theories of church and state ; 
discussed the finances ina style of matchless elucidation ; 
intrepidly quoted my school Latin ; condemned or pane- 
gyrised the war, I forget which; laid down a new system 
of representation, reform, and chimney-sweeping by ma- 
chines; pledged myself to live and die for the country, 
whether in or out of parliament, which was received 
with a thunder of applause; and while I was befween 
the sinking fund and the supply of London with: fresh 
water, dropped down into my seat, from which I unos- 
tentatiously slipped upon the squire-strewn floor. 

Morning glared in upon me, fevered, headached, and 
with the remnants of my oratory still rolling through my 
puzzled brains. But my uncertainty was not to be long- 
lived. The deputation waited on me while I was lazily 
trying to remember where I was. They brought a paper 
loaded with signatures, at the head of which was my 
own. 

At what hour of the carousal, or in what state of my 











THE WOES OF WEALTH. 


tell for my soul. But there I was; the litera scripta had 
me fast, pledged to “redeem the independence of the 
county, too long shackled by an odious oligarchy,” and 
the rest in very legitimate style. I remonstrated in vain: 
—there was the indelible witness. 

I at length grew angry at what I felt to be a deception 
of some kind or other; and flatly telling 
fricnds that they must look for their representative some- 
where else, ordered my horse, and to their utter s Irprise, 
left town, deputation, and the glory of the true blue, ten 
miles behind me within the half hour. 

I pulled up on reaching a hill which overlooked my 
house, and, as my blood cooled along the 
into the usual meditations of a repentant bacchanal. 

My meditations had nearly cost me my neck. The 
burst of a rocket over my horse put the animal to his 
speed; and nearly unseated, and not undeserving the 
honours of John Gilpin, I was whirled through our long 
and crooked street, bursting my way among a screaming 
and shouting multitude, till my steed stopped at the ac- 
customed door, 

The shouts followed me still. They were echoed from 
a circle of country fellows come to “ drink his honour’s 
health, and success to his election.” My footmen made 
their appearance half drunk with their early libations to 
the same glorious cause; and the wife of my bosom re- 
ceived me in the hall, cerulean from top to toe, and with 
a pretty, half-jealous speech on my having so dexterously 
concealed from her “ my noble intention of setting up for 
the county.” 


my excellent 


ascent, sank 


this speech; for the style of my reply brought tears into 
eyes that [ never wished to see shaded; 
dismay raised their voices through the household when | 
ordered my solitary meal to my study. 

But I might as well have stopped the Thames at full 
tide, as curb the sudden friendship with which the county 
honoured me. The emissaries who had conveyed the 
intelligence of my “ canvass’ home, had lost no time in 
spreading the glad tidings far and wide. ‘The seed pros- 
pered into a rapid harvest, and for a month to come 1) 
had not an hour unmolested by deputations, personal en- | 
quiries, men of “county weight” riding over 
where the press of battle lay; and whole caravans of| 
jocund matrons and s spinsters crowding in from the re-| 


and discord and 


to point out 


of their figuring at our convivialities, 
_—<2S } 


CHAPTER XI. 


saved him the expense of ice for his wine, had hithe rto} 
settled the representation in his own way. Nothi 
could be more tranquil, and less satisfactory. | 
The noble duke avowed that this was done “ to pre-| 
serve the peace of the county.” The whole inferi r| 
race of existences declared that, the plain English of the | 
peace-preservation was to make an easy government- 
bargain for himself, to get places for his haughty progeny, 





thusiasm for my talents and virtues. 
Years had elapsed since the sweets of office had becn} 
known in our community. Not a commission ina Ja-| 
maica regiment—not an Indian cadetship—not a sur- 
geoncy in a slave-hospital—not a clerkship in Canada, 
fell among our luckless population; not a bone of 
was among the King of Ashantee’s drumsticks, nor a| 
drop of our blood was turned into fire under the sky of 
Sierra Leone. All the favours were reserved for a county 
a hundred miles off, where his grace had to strugel 
with a balanced interest. We were basely secure ; lage 
we scandalously paid the ” nalty of this submissic 

being shut out from the delights of pestilence, dise d 
liver, broiling alive, and water within a stone’s t 





hr yw of 





understanding, this document was procured, I could not 


ry | 
a be 
a 


the pole, 


I ain afraid that I did not behave like a philosopher on | 


| 


motest corners of the province, to ascertain the probability | « 


ig}tacked on mine. Five 


ours | I had 


ll 


No wonder that we should have wished to see this atro- 
cious system of partiality changed, cost what it might. 
Yet I was determined to disappoint them all; and no form 
of language could be more distinct than im steady refusal 
getting 


to assist our young farmers in their lives short- 
ened, out of their own country. 

I looked with an iron eye on the hardships of men 
earning health, comfort, and character in our obscure 
community, when they might have 
of arrack, miasma, and every debauchery and 
stars, ten thousand miles off. I had 
belief that nine-tenths 


been gloriously pe- 
rishing 
disease under the 
even the hardihood to express my 
of the voters knew no more, and could know no more, 
member of parliament, and 
than the pigs 


of the qualifications of 
cared no more about them, if they did, 
they drove, 

But let no man be too sure 


daughters returned in tears from a ball given by a pacer 


of his resolution. My 


cian in our neighbourhood ; my wife returned in sublime 

They had come in contact with his grace 
and the duchess, now awakened to the necessity of a 
little looking after their own interests. His grace let fall 
ind gazed as if he was gazing 


indignation. 


his stony eye upon them, : 
on the weed under his own lordly feet. 
more direct ways of expre ssing her opinions, i he little 


But woman has 


etiquettes of dancing were forced to give way to the im- 
petuous duchess; a belle proud as Lucifer, and arrived 
at that fated time of life when the beauty can be a beauty 
no longer, and the delights of supremacy must be looked 
for in some other mode 

Arrogance was now chosen by her grace; and the 
contrast between her own sullen and swarthy offspring, 
animated faces of my untitled girls 


hty lady’s displeasure. 


and the rosy and 
d the point of the haug 
A series of petty insults that none 


envenomt 
but women can 


| Every 


construct or feel, made their evening miserable 


| duc al 


puppy in attendance on the group was commis 
it them; wh 


sioned to level his eye-glass spers of fash- 
tonable scorn passed from ear to ear in discussing theit 
costumes; their places were usurped in right of the su- 


perior rank of the usurpers; and one of the dilettanti 


loungers of the circle occupied his leisure in making a 
pen il-sketch of their quadri le, which he handed round 
amid the unrestrained applause «-* the “ select circle.” 
‘Human nature,” as my wife poured out the story, 
could bear it no longer.’ ‘The mother flamed in het 
breast, and she at length gave her grace a public opinion 


of her proceedings, in language so little capable of being 
misunderstood, that the high-born offender reddened 


deeper than her rouge, and in furious indignation fled 


the room. My wife marched over the field in’ triumph ; 

No man knew the history of all this love better than} and then returned to weep 1 disburden herself of the 

inyself. Our paramount duke, a frigid and penuriou ;| insult, in the shape of an absolute demand, that “ [ should 
aristocrat, whose touch, as the London wits said, luckily shake this insolent set out of the representation.” 


his weak sidk 


Every animal has and I was here at- 
minutes earlier, I could have 


sworn myself superior to any form of ratiocination thit 


ever melted down the purposes of man. I felt mysell 
dipped in the Styx of impenetrability ; but the shaft found 
me at last. 


Contempt in my own person I might have answered 


by contempt ; but not Cyrus the Great, nor any duke 


and blackest of all, to “starve the poor innkeepers.” jin the land, should dare to hurt a hair of the head J 
The idea of losing the opportunity of starting a new] loved. 

man with ready money enough to make the ae I now wanted no stimulant. All the curtain lectures 

drunk, and with that undisguised opinion of the ducal] that ever worried the marital ear could not have found 


proceedings which would make compromise with his} me more suddenly obedient to my domestic sovereign. In 


grace impossible, was not to be given up without horror.| fact, my family, now alarmed by the complete result of 
I well knew that, to plunder me, and to stimulate the} their application, like children startled at letting off their 
great man, were the genuine objects of this sudden en-| own fire-works, wasted more eloquence to cool than they 


had done to inflame me. 

On this occasion I take no credit to myself; T will 
acknowledge that I behaved like a teol; for my first per- 
formance was a note to the duke, demanding his prompt- 
este ‘ye nation of the insult, which, upon second thought 


found it by no means a matter of ease to detine. 


However, away went the letter, like a bomb, to fall \ 
what havoc it might. For three days I cived no 
answer. 

I never was in the militia, I ma illowed to 
siy, without imputation on my soldicrship, that those 
three days were by no means the t thing of 17 
exrecr. Thad, in a fit of rage, done a tii vhich might 
in the twi viukling of an eyes mvolse ery one I cared for 


th) rris¢ 





















































































12 TALES OF THE GREAT ST. BERNARD. 





If I went the way of all duellists, what was to be-| ness of v-sion that might have been envied by siste 
come of 


noose ? My property was still disarranged ; my expenses) in private; he put a note into my hand with a look o 


rling their pockets from both sides; and the free and en- 


those for whom I had run my head into the| Anne on the top of Bluebeard’s tower. I received him Hightened rob deciding on the virtues and talents of the 


f|parties by the quality of our ale. To do Sir Mungo 


had hitherto prevented my making any sufficient provi-| great displeasure. It was from his grace, “ lamenting | justice, he had the good sense to see where his strength 


sion forthe females of my household; and they must be| that the necessity of immediate attendance on his parlia 


-|lay ; and by the confession of every footman even un- 


left to the mercy of a spendthritt and a giddy boy, al-| mentary duty must deprive him for the present of the {der my own roof, his liquor was of the highest order of 


; 7 ekg 
ready, I had reason to fear, deeply encumbered, and, by | honour I had intended him. 
his dissipation, worn out as much in health as in purse ; 


His grace, her grace, caricaturists, and coterie, had 


public principle. 
But I had some advantages still. His grace was as 


while at his death the property must go to a distant} gone off the evening before. My second expressed the |obnoxious as any man must be who was richer than 


Jine. 


| sort of wrath that a sportsman might, who saw a covey.| three fourths of the county ; who gave dinners that made 


The innumerable projects of personal and public good wing off before he could bring the gun to his shoulder.|the multitudes of the squires’ ladies hang down their 


| 


which I had long occupied myself in forming, must oa I was, on the contrary, never better pleased in the course | heads in shame; and who, besides, gave then, but once 


be extinguished. Still higher considerations, however 


of my life. The difference of our feelings is, perhaps, /in six months. A long train of similar insults, not dead, 


I Jaboured to repel them from my mind, pressed upon| to be accounted for by my being principal, and his being | but sleeping, started up in the public memory on the 


me; and, when I thought of the mischiefs that had been| second. 
done in my case, and in a million of others, by the un- 
happy facility of putting the mind on paper, | began to} 
think that the prohibition of pen and ink to prisoners 
was, instead of an act of severity, an act of provident | 


te 


CHAPTER XII. 








first occasion of revenge. The ladies tasked their grati- 
tude in vain to discover an instance in which his grace 
had led off with any one of them at the assize-ball; the 
gentlemen had their wrongs on the score of the rigid 








Continued good luck may harden a man, but an acci-| preservation of hares and pheasants ; and the mob swore 


tenderness. Jt was taking away the claws that the cap-| dental turn of the cards in his favour has rather a ten-/ wrath against the man from whom neither joy nor sor- 


tive, infuriated by his chain, would have used only to| dency to soften him. Ino sooner found that I was not row, neither bell-ringing and bonfires, nor fever and 


tear his own flesh. 


to be his frigid grace’s executioner, nor to die by his | famine, could extract a sixpence. 


Al 


My shooting his grace, though I own I should have| hand, than my general hostility to the ducal interests |. ne wrath fell reduplicated on the head of Sir Mungo, 
had much less compunction in that turn of the catastro-| thawed away. I repented me of the wife-extorted Pro- |as at once a safer subject, and offending the pride of the 
| 
| 


phe, yet might be attended with its discomforts too. mise to stand for the county at all risks, and would have 
What richt had I to go through the world making wi-| been charmed to back out of the honour of representing 


squiredom by taking a flight above their ancient glories, 
and throwing their tarnished coach panels into utter 


dows and orphans, however the one might be as proud| the lives and fortunes of so many bet:er and hungrier | eclipse by the glittering honours of the “ bloody hand.” 


as Lucifer, and the other likely to inherit the insolence} men than myself. 

and impudence of their parentage on both sides? The But as I cooled, the domestic privy council, the para- 
connection, besides, was large, was round me, and must| mount authority who fulminated their decrees from my 
feel itself arrayed in perpetual wrath. I bitterly repent-| lady’s boudoir, grew more ardent; until the virtuous mi- 
ed of my defiance. nority, assailed by a new impulse, surrendered to a pro- 

However, it was now too late to retract: and as no| vocation which inflamed both sides of the house alike. 

apology had made its appearance by the close of the| My neighbour, the sugar-baker, an honest, pudding- 
third day, I concluded that war was resolved on, and be-| headed fellow, who loved a good dinner better than the 
gan to make the due preparations. I took down my | three estates of the legislature, had the misfortune of be- 
pistols, old idlers, that had lung in primeval rust for} ing trampled on by as ficrce a vigaro as ever terrified a 


| 
twenty years over the mantel-piece of my bed-chamber 5} husband, 


gave a long and perhaps a melancholy inspection to their} Karly deficiencies of education, which, as our sexton, 


I too was not idle. Having once been fool enough to 
entangle myself in this squabble, I determined at least 
not to lose the victory by my own indolence. This, I 
admit, was but adding one absurdity to another. But 
| Homer sleeps now and then, and Solomon himself was 
not alwaysasage. I gathered up my old acquirements, 
jand became a speech-maker. ‘Twenty years—twenty 
happy years, had flown on wings of eider-down since I 
had disturbed the echoes with a longer harangue than 
to bid my frieze-coated garcgon light my study candles, 
or bring my horse. But the bar, if it teach nothing else, 
teaches us to have no fear nor feeling of the face of 





pans and flints; and, as I snapped them, moralised on the wit of the parish, said, “destined him for a man of|man. 


the perverted dexterity of ea z mark,” had made Molasses bow his purse-pride before 
The night passed slowly away, and I had a full op-| my superior scholarship, of which his idea was unbound- 
portunity of enjoying, with a critic’s eye, the exquisite | ed. Hic was a dunce of the most solid description, with 
growth of the dawn, from its streak of purple to its sheet) a business worth fifly thousand a year, in right of which 
of searlet, with all its other beauties. For my eye never) he had a dozen peers and peeresses at his London table 
closed ; and I have seldom discovered that any man slept| Whenever he took the trouble to ask them. 
better, as dawned the day when he was to be shot at. Molasses and I had long been on tolerable terms; but 
“And this,” soliloquised I, “is the work of my | Our paradise was about to be invaded by the old tempta- 
money! If I had been left as I was, 1 could have enjoyed) tion, the love of a step upwards, and through the old 
every thing about me with as much zest as if I were} medium, a woman, ‘The apple for which Molasses en- 
worth the rental of England. On my five hundred a|dangered the general peace was a baronetcy, and the ori- 
year I should have gone on like a philosopher, undis-| ginal thirster after this dangerous fruit was his wife. 
curbed by the world; I should have been suffered to fol-| He hated commotion of any kind, and long declined 
low mv @ natural tastes, without any man’s caring six- the honour. But domestic commotion was closer to his 
pence what I did. Neither long dinners would have} feelings than foreign, and the fear of declaring hostili- 
tired out my soul, nor Jate drinkings disturbed my un-| ties against me was extinguished in the greater fear of 


! . . . 7 . . 
derstanding. I should never have been condemned to! daring to call his soul his own before the sharer of his 
hear Jong speeches, nor worse, to make them. I should) pillow. 


not have seen my house turned inside out, nor my fami-| The duke was a potential person at Whitehall ; he 


ly turned outside in; the minds of my sweet girls stuffed{ nominated six conscientious legislators, whom a twirl of} 


with silver Jame, crepe d@-la-reine, and satin stitch; and/ his finger could send from one side of the house to the 
my dear wife harassed to death with disputes about pre-| other; and influenced six more, who had that true poli- 
cedency, or capable of any other ambition than that of| tical gratitude, “ the sense of favours to come.” Frigid 
having the earliest cucumbers and cream-checses in the} as he was, he could be warm in a job. His present per- 
county. formances were expeditious, and the same post brought 
“IT should have been neither sheriff nor politician. I}down the patent announcing the sugar-baker to be Sir 
should, too, at this balmy hour, when every bud is span-| Mungo for all future ages, and his grace’s “ reeommenda- 
gled with diamonds, more glittering than the five thou-| tion” to all and several his agents, and so forth, to 
sand pounds necklace on the brown neck of the haggard} return the new baronet as a good man and true for the 
Princess of Fauxpasski, have been walking bareheaded] shire. 
in the gentle sun, without fear of gunpowder ; filling A whole army of the ladies of the “true blue” wait- 
my frame with the breath of flowers and fruits, and lis-| ed instantly on my wife, to represent this new candidate- 
tening to the warble of my larks and blackbirds, instead ship as the most intolerable act of baseness, ingratitude, 
of counting, like a malefactor, the chimes of that fune-| and malice within the memory of man, or woman, which 
real village steeple, whose sound makes me sick, and] is perhaps not the worst pickle of such things. Lady 
which, before dinner-time this very day, may be ringing} Molasses, on the other hand, in the joy of her new rank, 
out for my finale. And all this comes of having had] was not slow in giving reality to the imaginary wrong; 
two old rich beasts of uncles, and being, as every one|and under the direction of my wife, aided by volunteer 
declares, the most fortunate man alive.” wrath and wisdom from all the females of her acquaint- 
The morning lingered on with that wormy length ance, to it we went. 
which gives the idea of never making way ; ‘until, in 


If the monk’s receipt for eloquence was, to consider 
| his congregation as so many heads of cabbage, the bar- 
|rister finds the secret in the profession which enables 
| him to consider, or to make, the heads of cabbage avail- 
jable for his own provision. I treated my hearers on this 
principle, and spoke with the alternate unction of an 
|attorney-general and an ordinary of Newgate. 

It is no self-flattery to say that I was popular. Man- 
kind, like the lion, never spring upon the prey that keeps 
ja firm face to them. I treated my hearers with easy 
| carelessness, and contemptuous ridicule, with hanghty 
|reprobation, with every thing but respect. They swore 
ithat I was Pitt and Fox combined. 
| My unfortunate antagonist had not learnt the art of 
despising, and they trampled on him: I carried every 
‘thing before me. In the very act of drinking his liquor, 
‘human fickleness would prevail; and Sir Mungo often 
found his fair side all unguarded, while the very bailiffs 
jand tallyman, whose cheeks were purpling with his 
beeves and beer, jostied my faithful true blues to get the 
first hearing of my performances. 

In all this, I lay no claim whatever to the honours of 
oratory. ‘The art has died among us; and died so tho- 
roughly, that, if it ever rise again, a doubtful point, it 
must rise in a new generation and in another form. The 
orations that made the walls of parliament ring thirty 
;years ago, to make Europe echo their noble and soul- 
|stirring power, would probably now be as strange to the 
ear, as the scorn of dishonest power and base tergiver- 
sation would be startling to the hunters of placqon any 
terms. But no more of this. Oratory is dead and gone, 
and we have in its place flippancy, feebleness, and sneer- 
ing. This is the day of party, without the manly ob- 
jects that once dignified even party. Public life is a 
game, a political loo, in which every player is for him- 
self; or if he combine with another, it is for the pur- 
pose of tricking a third. Our oratory is worthy of its 
subjects. The recriminations of broken preferment- 
hunters and detected conspirators ought to be expressed 
in the language of their heads and hearts. The disap- 





The election went on in the way of all elections, Both | pointed ambition of picking the public purse should be- 


fierce impatience, I sent my * friend’’—such are the ser-| the candidates, pigeons plucked to the last feather that /wail itself in the eloquence of the jail. The words of 
vices of friendship among the wise of our time—to in-] the voters could lay a finger on; the “ independent elect- 


an Iscariot must be impressed with the guilt, shuffling, 
and meanness of an Iscariot’s soul. 





sist on his grace’s presence in the field. My envoy came} ors,” to a man, contriving how they could make the 
back at full gallop; I saw him miles off with an acute-| most of their opportunities ; canvassers and counsel fill- | 





My election went on swimmingly. Majority mounted 
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l en- was daily larger, louder tongued, and thirstier than ever. 
the No physiologist who has not studied the human confi- 
Ingo guration by the help of the hustings, can have an idea 
agth of its capacity for swallowing nonsense and every thing 
un- else. The unfeathered ostriches who followed me open- 
r of throated, to gorge on what they could get, would have 
bolted the board of aldermen roasted whole, and washed 
5 as them down in fluid enough to float a seventy-four. 
han But “independence” was not to be satisfied with 
ade showing its zeal for the “ true cause” in this single and 
leir fleshly mode. 
nce There certainly never was such a succession of indi- 
ad, vidual misfortunes in any shire, unvisited by an earth- 
the quake or a French invasion. An universal bankruptcy 
ati- seemed to prevail from the commencement of my can- 
ace vass. Men who were said to be “safe as the bank” 
the suddenly felt the “pressure of the times,” and requested 
zid “my assistance” for a month or two. Farmers, whose 
ore homesteads offered to an inexperienced eye the very pic- 
ore ture of yellow fertility ; vigorous yeomen, who laid in 
nd their own port, and hunted three days in the week on 
hundred guinea horses, were absolutely “ unable to get 
rO, on at all” without a “moderate sum,” to be repaid with 
he thanks on demand. 
‘Ss, The peasantry of course shared in the gencral afflic- 
er tion. Never was there such a mortality of pigs. Sheep 
had were declared to have vanished from their industrious 
to owners no one could tell how ; the dilapidations of gip- 
st sies and foxes were active beyond human count; and 
I in all this calamity, who was to help them but Provi- 
it dence, and the “ most liberal landlord, the kindest heart- 
8 ed gentleman,” and the most plunderable candidate that 
:, ever scattered away his substance for the votes of knaves? 
4 —— 
9 CHAPTER NIII. 
; 
‘ My day of triumph arrived at last; fortunately for 
c the shire, as it alone could have saved the community 
from the extraordinary complication of ruin that was 
: thickening on all sides. Three farm-houses had already 


THE WOES OF WEALTH. 
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on the back of majority ; and my mob-escort homewards 


throw every thing. Sir Mungo’s hopes were at the final 


reflections of dupery once fairly hampered—to hold the 


ed antagonist. 

I accordingly remained; broiling, sleepless, speech- 
making, and in a fever of domestic fear, anxiety, and self- 
reproach, from day to day. 

At last the decision came; his grace was inveterate, 
and he had continued dragging up his languid voters at 
the rate of one an hour. He was wringing out his dregs, 
the vestry-clerk, the sexton, and the watchman; when 
the electors, who had hitherto hung prudently neuter, 
seeing on which side the victory was to turn, suddenly 
discovered that I was the most fitting representative ever 
offered to the true friends of true independence, and came 
pouring on me by patriotic shoals. 

Sir Mungo at length gave in, threatening, as usual, a 
petition, in which “ he should show that my success was 
totally fictitious; that however the votes might seem to 
be given to me, they were actually intended for him; and 
that when the popular delusion was cleared away before 
a committee of the house, the election would not be 
worth the cockades in their caps.” 

The triumphant candidate, however soured he might 


laughed at the menace, congratulated the fallen sugar- 
baker on the opportunity now offered to him of “retiring 
to the peaceful,” or, as the sexton maliciously added, 
“the refined pursuits in which his genius might be dis- 
played with the most honour to himself and advantage 
to his country: congratulated my drunken rioters on 
“their uniform propriety, decency, decorum, and respect 
for the laws;” congratulated my borrowers on “ the high 
sense of political purity, the unadulterated principle, and 
the absence of all meaner motives, which had led them 
from their homes to espouse the cause of an humble in- 
dividual, known to them only by his zeal to relieve the 
county from an intolerable yoke ;” and, finally, congra- 
tulated “ myself on having been the fortunate instrument 


gasp; and I owed it to “ my honour, to my family, and | 
above all, to the cause of independence’”—such are the | which the peculiar good luck of its being market-day 


be by the prospect of a prolonged war, yet of course | 
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could not be far off; and an hour’s absence might over-|[ was hissed, hooted, visited with opprobrious names, 


linsulted by gross caricatures of my person and family, 
held on poles within an inch of my nose ; was pelted, for 


jafforded the due reinforcements of missiles; and after 


hustings to the last, and crush the life out of my exhaust-| thus perambulating every suffocating nook and alley of 


the old, narrow, and stifling town, was tumbled from my 
triumphal car, in the midst of a general battle, at the 
| door of the grand hotel. 

My duties were not yet consummated ; for I must take 
the head of the table; round which were assembled my 
lexulting constituents, to the number of as many hun- 
| dreds as could force their self-invited presence into the 
jroom, to congratulate me on my victory, and “dine.” 
With disease burning in every vein, and impatience to 
throw off my task and escape, that absolutely stung and 
jburned me like a dose of aquafortis, I was forced to sit 
| through a night of bumpers with three-times-three, fox- 
| hunting oratory, and uproarious songs of every species 
expressible by rural lungs. 
| Our entertainment promised to have sat from that 
hour until this, but for a general yell, which penetrated 
through all our festivity. It was a riot of the most furi- 
ote kind, whose first fruits were displayed in a shower 
lof stones, that broke every window in the house, and fell 
with great slaughter among our decanters. 

To pull down the hotel, to burn every beam of it, and 
to make an universal broil of the carousers, were among 
|the gentlest of the denunciations heard from the politi- 
cians of the street. In an evil hour, and probably a little 
under that influence which “puts an enemy into our 
mouths to steal away our brains,” I advanced to the bal- 
cony to harangue the multitude into peace. 

I might as well have talked to them of the next 
budget. The half dozen words I spoke were oil itself, 
but they were oil upon a fire. The roar ascended fiercer 
than ever; and as I was standing waving my arms, and 
making gestures and grimaces of supplication to be lis- 
tened to, which were attended with as much effect as if 
[ implored a convocation of white bears, I received a 
blow of a stone in the forehead, which disqualified me 
effectually for moving the passions for that night. 








been burnt to the ground in my sight, and their owners 
“reduced from comfort to the cruel necessity” of build- 
ing them again, unless my “ well-known bounty” inter- 
posed. The old women, who could lose nothing else, 
were losing their health, each in what way it best pleas- 
ed her, and the universal remedy was, a dozen of my 
wine. The whole stud of a capital horse-breeder within 
a furlong of my house walked away one morning spon- 
taneously, and sold themselves at a fair ten miles off, to 
the “total destruction of the industrious owner,’ whom 
his misfortune had so completely deprived of his senses, 
that neither he nor his three brothers could vote for the 
true blue without “some hope of recovering his ruin.” 

In short, I was the grand resource: I mended more 
joint-stools than any carpenter on record; held the 
“spark of life quivering” in more old hags than the 
county hospital; and embellished the parlours of more 
worthy families of independent principles and many 
daughters with pianos, than ever made musical the rustic 
breeze before. 

The election answered all its purposes; for it fed 
every body for a mortal fortnight. I made two speeches 
a-day, sometimes ten. It was in the height of the dog- 
days. I was worn to a skeleton with vexation, bustling, 


haranguing, and the eternal thaw and dissolution of my {shouts that might have disturbed a metropolis of watch-|ing the seat threw them into absolute despair. 
men, and was informed that my chairing was about to| capital prize in the election lottery. 


take place. 


outward man under a sun that would have startled a 
slave-trader. 

To return to my house for an hour together was im- 
possible. 
was doing there but by scraps: of lamentation from my 


wife, grieving cver the waste, the riot, and still worse, a sort of Patagonian band-box, on the heads of a troop of | portion. 


existence.” 


physician, and went to bed; wishing to exchange with 
any of the hob-nailed fellows about me, envying the re-|alone ; but, I “ was pledged to the county ;” that was the 
sponsibilities of a galley-slave, and tortured alike with | phrase. 
mental exhaustion and bodily disease. 


ordered me, on pain of being a dead man, or a lunatic, to |away. 


sleep for the next twenty-four hours. 
“public men” to do with so many minutes’ sleep? 


Longing to get back, I knew nothing of what] general interest of the empire.” 


I fell back insensible; was next morning pronounced 


to achieve this pre-eminent purpose with such extraordi- 
under the necessity of an operation for a fracture of the 


nary facility ; without an effort of mind or body, to have 
subdued a colossal influence, that withered, and crushed, |os frontis, and made my triumphal entry into my cwn 
and devoured, and sat like a vulture gnawing the vitals|demesne, covered with a blanket, and carried on a 
of the county; to have triumphed over hereditary cor- | shutter. 

ruption without an appeal to avarice or appetite ; to have 
put down party violence without an appeal to tumult; 
and as the cheering and brilliant result of the whole, to 
have secured for the county an imperishable freedom, 


—<—_>— 
CHAPTER XIV. 


I recovered, either because a man must do so who has 


and for the humble individual who had the honour of| more to suffer on earth, or because it is hard to knock 
addressing them, the proud conviction of a success which | out a country gentleman’s brains; and on recognising 
would gild his days to their last decline, as it made that|my family for the first time in a fortnight, I received the 
day the brightest, the proudest, and the happiest of his |intelligence that Sir Mungo had actually kept his word, 


and that I must fight the battle over again before a com- 


Having said all this, I retired to my inn, sent for a| mittee of the house of commens. 
It would have been wisdom to leave him to fight it 


I had spent twenty thousand pounds to fatten 
electors, and supply their establishments with port amd 
The doctor found me hurrying into a brain f:ver, and| pianos; it was cruel that all this should be thrown 
So said my weeping wife, horrified at the scenes 











But what have jin which we had all been plunged, and innocently think- 
ing that to go on was the easiest way to come back. 

As to our constituents, the bare idea of my relinquish- 
[ was a 
They were sure of 


I was roused from a dreary attempt at composure by 


a contest as long as I could be inflamed into folly ; while 
My presence was “ essential to the |the triumph of his grace would close the wheel for half 
acentury tocome. I was sick, feeble, hating the sun 
I went forth, and was carried in a gew-gaw machine,|and air, and all mankind, and, above all, its patriotic 
But Sir Mungo had, in the course of the elec- 


Refusal was idle. 


the visitations of her neighbours, who, to console her in | patriots, who went, for no other reason that I can disco-| tion, played one or two slippery tricks which disgusted 


my absence, kindly came in troops and regiments to/ver, but that of being much too drunk to stand, and | me. 
whose going was in as many curves as ever mathemati-|had thought proper to bully; and the double irritation 


make her house their home. 


His grace, too, at the safe distance of St. Stephen’s, 


Among her grievances, too, was our interesting émi-| cian feigned, or poet drew on the margin of his epicin|determined me to hoist the flag of defiance against the 


grée, who had begun to be so charming that my son was | chase of some elusive rhyme. 


found carrying on a profound flirtation with her; while, 


duke and his man together. 


In the momentary hazard of my neck, I was hurled, I kept my resolution: jumped out of my sick bed; 


to return the civility, she had introduced two most stu-|thrust, and heaved along on this moving pillory through |hurried me to town; and, at the expense of a fortnight 
pendous beaux to our family ; one of them her brother, a| multitudes “ mad as the vexed winds,” sages fulk of ale, | more of the merest misery on earth—-by which all its ex- 
captain in the Blut-und-gutz hussars, and the other her} gin, and public principle, screaming, fighting, howling, | perimentalists will understand that I mean the misery of 


cousin, a major in the Tausend-Teufel tirailleurs. 


I was in an agony at this»part of the intelligence; but | freedom. 


and trampling each other with the vigour of re-asserted 





attending on an election committee—I was at length de- 
clared duly returned; and had to pay for justice but five 





The close of my labours 


I dared not stir from my post. 





Nor was I without the attentious of the defeated party ;/thousand pounds more, 
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14 TALES OF THE GREAT ST. BERNARD. 


Never did man throw himself on his couch with more }to the accumulation of petty trouble, working my way | 


relief of heart than I, when I returned to my solitary | through it at once, and then quietly withdrawirg from 
chamber in the Clarendon. “ Now,” thought I, “my |the bustle of the session to the house, if not giving up 
last labour is achieved, and I may return to the quiet life | the seat altogether. 

hits were fitted. I have shown that O rus, quando te aspiciam! was my hourly sigh. 





for which all my habits 
Iam not to be trifled with 
what it may. I have, ‘tis true, some additional share of Rome, never longed for the pleasant oblivion, the slum- 
public duty to perform, but I shall not suffer it toengross ber, and untroubled hours of his Sabine farm, with keener 
the dearer hours that every human being owes to his own | pinings. But chain upon chain bound me to the oar. 
happiness and that of his family. Henceforth for my |The drudgery of committees during the morning, fol- 
fruits and flowers; for my violin and my books; for the |lowed by a levee of solicitors, barristers, and country 
day of literature, and the evening of peace; the pulses of|complainants, and this again followed by a debate that 
affectionate hearts, and smiles from lips unsullied by the | never closed till sunrise, were among the rewards of my 
world.” patriotism. 

I ordered post-horses to be ready half an hour after| Ill news, too, came from home. The interesting €mi- 
dinner, and flung myself down to get rid of the intole-| gree was growing insolent on the strength of her charms; 
rable weariness that the day’s lingering about Palace-|and my wife was growing miserable at the perpetual 
yard had fixed in every bone. I was roused from sleep |hints of the neighbourhood: that this showy demoiselle 
by a billet from the treasury ; stating, with the succinct-| was already privately married to my prodigal. The at- 
ness of office, that as a debate of the very highest im-|tentions of the two superbly moustached relatives of this 
portance was to come on that night, “ the presence of the |new ornament to our line were becoming palpable ; and 
county members would confer a particular obligation on|my daughters, who had already learned to waltz with 
his majesty’s government,” &c. But, whatever might |them, were the venomed subject of every tea-table. I 
be my opinion of my own prowess, I had not yet learned | sent an instant order for the demoiselle to be turned out 
to believe that | could save nations, and I threw the billet/of the house, the two cavaliers to be kicked after her, 
into the fire-place. Within the next five minutes ano-}and my wife and daughters to come up to town without 


ther app il came from the leader of Opp sition 5 pro- | de lay. 

fessing, at much greater length, his highest respect for} In two days they were upon the road; amidst the ge- 
the principles of honour and political conduct which had |neral wonder of the spirsterhood, who of course propa- 
distinguished my election. He admitted, indeed, that [| gated their opinions with the freedom of a land of liberty, 
had not yet “openly declared my intention of joining|and decided that so sudden a move “augured ruin of 


the phalanx of those virtuous and enlightened patriots, |some kind or other,” an augury which they were content 
of whom he considered himself in every sense the least |to divide between my estates and the matrimonial pros- 
important ; by whose vigilance alone the country was to | pects of my daughters. 

In impatience to meet the only beings for whom I 


be preserved from the fatal results of being governed by 


a giddy, incapable, and unprincipled faction, with just; could have a care, I rode a few miles out of town on the 
vigour enough to rush headlong into perpetual error, and | evening of their coming, and felt a parent’s throb of heart, 
seuse enough to dupe a credulous and generous people.{as, standing upon the summit of a hill from which the 


He felt confident, therefore, that I would not hesitate a! prospect spread extensively, I saw a traveling carriage, 
moment in the choice between the betrayers and the}some miles off, twinkling along in the sunshine like a 
preservers of the constitution ; and that the independence | gliding play-thing. I galloped down to meet it. “Che 
which I, by such a powerful display of ability, and with | meeting soon came. The carriage was mine, and I saw 
such triumphant success, had vindicated on the hustings,|in it—my recreant son side by side with my recreant 
} 
l 


J should, on that night, be prepared to lead to victory | governess. hey were in high good humour, and had no 


over a mere perishing faction, which required nothing | eyes for the luckless father, who would have as soon seen 
but exposure by men of intelligence and intrepidity to be! a son of his bound to New South Wales for life. 
instantly undone.” | But this wassmy legacy. Had I remained the obscure 
Phis dilemma was brought upon me by my attempt-| denizen of a village, what French woman under heaven 
ing the exploded practice of keeping my vote free. I would have taken the trouble of encumbering herself 
returned a similar answer to both notes; and that « sud-! with a husband who had never smoked a cigar in a Pari- 
den and severe indisposition,” which so often sends ajsian cafe 2 They whirled along. IT had no heart to 


hesitating statesman to his pillow in the height of health, top them. 


erved me, and not altogether without truth, for my 

escape from the statesman-like necessity of declaring “ iny While I was pondering on the ill stars that continually 

opinion” before T had made up my mind. dropped their influence on me, the true travellers of 
The post-chaise wes at the door. I had eavalierly left} whom I was in search came up, and I felt, folded in their 


both parties to fight for their country, and for what they arms, that I yet had, happiness in store. But here 


could pick up in the contest, and was placing my foot dropped the influence still. At our lingering supper I 
upon the step, when I was surrounded by a posse of my heard of nothing but persecutions endured in all shapes 
constituents just arrived with a whole packet of turnpike |from every human being that feared, hated, or envied, 
bills, county presentments, and a demand to be heard by which included the whole population of their “ bosom 


i 








counse! against a bill for anew brid friends;” and, in addition, from the captain and major, 

I protested against the inverruption; but no protester, | who, after soliciting my girls to elope, made formal pro- 
even among the peerage, ever made his protest to less|posals, and, on rejection, severally declared tbat they 
purpose. Every soul present was ready to swear that his) must have an interview for the purpose of shooting them- 


whole earthly existence depended on my appearing in| selves in the presence of their “too lovely, but too cruel,” 
defence of the “rights of gentlemen who must be utterly | fair ones. 


ruined” by the suecess of the obnoxious measures. Rea- The threat of those adorers had the full effect of terri- 





ning Was out of the question with those desperate sup-| fying ney females; and, in mingled indignation and 
plieants, Twas literally foreed back to my apartment, alarm, they implored’ me to let, sell, or lay waste, if 1 
from which, after a three h ‘effort to understand liked, every acre belonging to me in this intolerable coun- 
rrlevauces as many and various as there were tongues |ty,and for life bary myself and them in the smoky secu- 


uiong them, T was finally conveyed, to make all sure, |rity of London. I gave way to their nervousness ; before 
by the deputation to the door of the house; where my |a week was out, sold my house for half its value, pur- 
entrance excited equal surprise and suspicion on both| chased a London mansion for twice as much as it was 

ides, and where Twas involved in a long squabble with worth, and, at fifty-five, began the world again. 
the equally violent partisans of the bridge, &c. Tre-| But here a new difficulty arose. I had outrun my in- 
ick of the fol- come; and my town establishment gave every prospect 
of helping me to outrun it still more. My agent’s letters 


turned me to my bed at exactly four o’¢ 


lowing mornin 


When it was once found that I could do business, I) were ominous. I owed large sums as it was; and to 
was nof left without business enough todo, One paltry ‘live in the circle into which I had been forced would leave 
interest or other crowded on me. With each applicant, !me a beggar. 
his own concerns were worthy to stir heaven and I now accomplished the only fortunate feat of my life. 
earth 11 at length saw no better resource than taking [ settled my mode of retrenchment on the spot; sold a 


the evil at its height, giving myselt up wholly and ; 


vy any man, let his rank be Horace, choked by the heat and deafened by the roar of 


— ———— ——— - —) 


lstanding some dejected jooks at home, prohibited two 
jrouts and a fancy ball in embryo. 

| From that moment my ill luck grew weary of harass- 
jing me. Like a man dying of plethora, every operation 
lon my superfluity was a step to health. 

| A week had not passed before I received a repentant 
|letter from my son, deeply regretting the folly by which 
fhe had been beguiled into marriage with a frivolous and 
heartless woman, who, on hearing of my diminution of 
property happily exaggerated into my utter ruin, upbraid- 
ed him with bringing her into poverty, and ran off, car- 
rying with her every shilling of which he was master. 

But the eaptain and major were still to be disposed of; 
and a note from a correspondent, whose nate defied my 
keenest powers of deciphering, informed me that they 
had arrived in town, fiercely determined on carrying the 
heiresses hy storm. 

I took my measures here, too; for, without going to 
the formality of complaining to magistrates and feeing 
bailiff’—means which would have been beneath the dig- 
nity of herocs—I treated them in the military way; I 
bought a blunderbuss. 

—f——— 
CHAPTER XV. 

Among my early habits, I had indulged an idle fond- 
ness for the drama, which extended itself to the whole 
disastrous race that strut and struggle their hour upon 
the rustic stage. The strollers that murdered sleep in 
our village ranged themselves by instinct under my pro- 
tection. My barn was at their service when their wor- 
ships the magistrates, in the pride of oflice, refused their 
license for the legitimate and very crazy theatre. My 
purse sometimes assisted kings and queens against cala- 
mities more serious than the fall of thrones; and mode- 
rate as my table was, it had a cover now and then for the 
more decorous among those sons and daughters of the 
wheel of fortune. 

To do them justice, I had never found reason to regret 
this trivial hospitality. ‘Their return, if not in kind, was 
in what [ liked better, in good will. I was amused by 
their pleasantry ; my wine brought out their anecdote ; 
and even from the wild whim and strange adventure of 
their life of chance, I perhaps derived lessons well worth 
all [ gave for them. 

As I was sitting alone a few days after the receipt of 
the mysterious billet, and in the act of studying it for the 
twenticth time, my valet announced a stranger who was 
pressingly anxious to “sce me for but one moment.” 
Some “new invention of the enemy” was my first 
thought ; which was by no means cleared up by the er- 
trance of a figure dressed in theextreme of faded fashion, 
with a tinge of rouge still upon a hollow cheek, and an 
air something between the dash of a rake, and the con-~ 
scious elegance of a dancing-master. 

“JT presume you must recollect me, sir,” said he, ad- 
vancing three stage-steps, and then poising himself on a 
pointed toe, 

« Not in the least,” was my answer, 

“ Very extraordinary ! «’raze out the written traces of 
the brain!’ Not recollect my name! Alphonso Mor- 
timer!” 

“Tam as much in the dark as ever, Mr. Mortimer.” 

“ Why, sir, the thing is possible; for, as the divine 
Shakspeare says, if a man would be remembered six 
months after his death, he must build churches; and as 
none of my money ever went in that direction . 

But in whatever direction his purse might have gone, 
that of his eye was obvious enough: a bottle of claret 
was the talisman that fixed it, and stepped the speaker 
with a short episodical cough and an application of his 
hand to his throat, the true professional expression of 
extreme huskiness. ‘hose signs would have told me 
the stroller, if I had met him in amy part of the world’s 
circumference: my old propensit#@s warmed to him, and 
I filled Mr. Mortimer a bumper, 

He swallowed the wine with the air of a connoisseur, 
and in return for my eivility, proposed that he should 





‘have the honour of drinking my health, which he did in 


a second bumper. 

“ Now, Mr. Mortimer,” said I, “indulge me by men- 
tioning your business with me.” ' 

« Business! my dear sir,” said he with a look of im- 











pudent drollery, “over such a glass’ ef wine; ‘throw 


lely ‘third of my estate to clear the remainder; and, notwith-|physic to the dogs.’ This is nectar. The bouquet is 
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enough to perfume a whole theatre, through cil, orange- 
peel, bumpkins, and all, ’Pon my life, they may talk of 
champagne, but for the true enjoyment of the thing, the 
sober certainty of waking bliss, [ say a bottle of cool 
claret against the prince regent’scellar. Vive Carbonel ! 
Let me have the honour (o propose a toast—a lady— 
your own excellent lady, one of the finest women that 
ever graced a benefit night! ’pon my honour.” 

Execution followed the word; the bumper was filled, 
and despatched in an instant. 

« But is it possible, my dear baronet ?” said he, draw- 
ing his chair nearer the fire, and filling his glass, to be 
ready for another act of gallantry. “I can scarcely 
bring myself to conceive that you can have forgot my 
performance. My name, I admit, may go for nothing. 
In fact, I have had three within our last circuit. It gives 
an eclat—a brilliant novelty, a je ne sais quoi, to an 
actor. Your Augustus Belville, or Charles Cavershum 
Castleton, or any of your high-sounding, lady-catching, 
romantic appendages have a prodigious effect placarded 
in letters a foot and a half long on a village wall. I 
have known the same actor hissed under the honest but 
ruinous appellative of Williams or Wilkins, and hissed 
by an audience of a dozen ploughmen, with the sexton’s 
and schoolmaster’s wives for side-box company, who, in 
the next town, under the sonorous name of Montague 
Mandeville, ‘from the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, 
engaged for three nights only,’ drew ten-pound houses, 
and was honoured with three rounds of applause at his 
first bow. But you don’t drink. And I take shame to 
myself for having omitted a toast incumbent on every 
man who has had the honour of seeing so much grare, 
beauty, and accomplishment—I mean the health and 
happiness of your two lovely daughters.” He honoured 
the toast without delay. 

I did not altogether relish this familiarity, and he pro- 
bably saw my opinion in my countenance. 

“If [ have taken too great a liberty on this occasion,” 
said the stroller, “I must find my excuse in the spon- 
taneous and irresistible effusion of a gratitude inwoven 
in my nature, ¢ still paying, still to owe ;’ a feeling that 
in me, once touched, disdains a limit. And it was on 
account of those two very lovely young ladies that I 
have now waited on you.” 

I was fully alive on the subject, and expressed my 
impatience to hear what he had to say, as soon as pos- 
sible. 

“The matter is of the most interesting nature indeed, 
my dear baronet; but, the bottle stands with you. Yet 
I cannot suffer you to drink such a toast out of the bot- 
tom; suffer me to ring for another—a magnum, if you 
like, As to my name, Shakspeare, with all his supreme 
knowledge of every thing, is certainly wrong for once. 
‘ What’s in a name? a rose by any other name,’ and so 
forth. Now, I say, that there is a prodigious deal in a 
name. Look through the world. ButI beg a thousand 
pardons—I have not drunk your public health yet. 
Here’s to the representative of our county, a man that 
‘dares be honest in the worst of times.’ ’Pon my life 
your cellar improves prodigiously. ‘This bottle puts the 
other quite out of countenance; the coolness more de- 
licious, the flavour more delicate. When I lay in my 
next stock, I shall make Chambertin the heaviest article 
in my wine-merchant’s bill. Long corks and long credit 
is my maxim.” 

He drank, and became the orator of appellativesagain. 

« As to name, why every thing in life is done by a 
name. ‘ What is friendship but a name? says your 
poet. ‘ What is virtue but a name?’ says your philoso- 
pher, What is my Lord X’s rentroll buta name? What 
is his gambling grace of Z’s honour but a name? or 
what is the principle, public or private, of half mankind 
but a name? Shakspeare, immortal as he was, was un- 
questionably wrong... But can you have forgot my Ham- 
let? my Fag in the Rivals, and my Scrub? [ played 
them all on the same night, in the same barn, and in the 
same presence that I have now the honour to enjoy. 
Versatility is the life, the soul and body, the triumph of 
genius; and may this claret, that flames and sparkles in 
its crystal bounds, as Comus says, be the last that, as 
Antony says, ‘doth tame the fever of my amorous lip ;’ 
but I will acknowledge that, leaving the rant, the vocife- 
ration, the struggle in the throat, and the convulsion in 
the limbs, to the charlatans of Melpomene, I on that 
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secured an engagement for life, with an increasing sala-| in Boulogne; or some St. James's aide-de-camp, who only 
ry, on the metropolitan boards. But, no matter—hang) served to frighten the farmer’s teams, I liad seldom seen 
care, say I. This bottle’s the sun of our table; and | the rabbinical ornament among people calling themselves 
here I must take the liberty of drinking a sentiment— | Christians. 
‘ However shorn of its beams the sun of our fortune may «“ My facts,” said he, “ are indubitable. I speak from 
be, may the sun of our table never set!’” He drank to/an experience of twenty years, and a hundred and sixty 
the sentiment most cordially. “Or,” said he, pouring | degrees of latitude and longitude. Let one instance an- 
the last drop of his luminary into his glass, “ as the toast) swer for all. 
is not altogether new, or, as the immortal author, says “In a ramble to the continent during the peace, I took 
Sheridan, and I thought of the same thing, only that he up my quarters in Dresden. ‘The Germans are a prettily 
thought of it first, I shall give it to you in an improved) moustached army ; and some of their cavalry are really 
form. Let us call it the moon of our table; and here’s| well accoutred under the nose. They throve accordingly. 
‘May our moon always be at the fall!’ But I beg in-, The unfortunate civilians were found guilty of using the 
numerable pardons—I have finished the bottle, and have) razor; and not a woman would Jook at a civilian while 
not left you a drop. Let me amend my error.” 
He rang the bell, and stirred the fire; and with our) officer while their superiors on the lip and chin were dis- 
third bottle before us, he at length let me into the object coverable among the horse. A barouche full of French 
of his mission, é aides-de-camp came to visit the wonders of this city of 
It was to announce the serious intelligence that my | shows, and, I believe, to make some little reeonnoissances 
daughters were to be carried off, on their return from the! which might be convenient in the next invasion. The 
opera that night, by the captain and major; who, being) Frenchman knows the world too well, not to know how 
nearer the scene of action than the fair émizrée, had dis-; much of it depends upon the ladies; and knows too 
covered that I was not yet ruined enough to make my much of the ladies, not to take the most invincible way 
alliance undesirable. ‘They were now in a coflee-house | to their hearts. The aides-de-camp came moustached to 
in the Haymarket, with their post-chaises in waiting.|the most captivating degree; and, as Frenchmen are 
The prizes were to be accosted and separated from their) your grand improvers for Europe in cookery, complex- 
party in the “crush room,” handed down stairs by the | ions, and hair-cutting, they brought with them, for the 
two heroes, and then, don gré mal gré, hurried to Gretna. | ministers and grandees, the last receipts for frvcandeaua ; 
The affair was now not for me, but for public justice.| won the services of the beaux by a new dye, which turned 
I sent for a couple of police officers, and with my village the Germans’ yellow article the true gipsy hue; and 
Hamlet went straight to the rendezvous. ‘The two ad-| vanquished the ladies, ex masse, by the new chin tuft a 
venturers were pointed out to me in an inner room, dis-| /impeériale. 
cussing a flask of champagne. Time had begunto hang) “This triumph had its week, and but its week. At 
as heavy with their impatience as with mine. They! the end of seven days, in rolled half a dozen kibitkas, 
looked perpetually at their diamond-set watches ; lounged | full of Russians de /a garde. They could not equal the 
in their superb mantles; and arranged their enormous elegance of the Frenchmen, and they wisely made no 


an infantry officer was to be found; nor at any infantry 


moustaches in the mirror. I would have pounced upon} pretension of the kind; but they were beards down to 
them at the instant ; but my guide insisted on my delay-| the middle, and their claims were instantly acknowledged. 
ing the caption, or, as he called it, « the catastrophe,” | The Frenchmen walked up and down the ball-rooms 
until the warrants, for which one of our policemen was | partnerless, until the Scythians were served: as to the 


despatched, had arrrived. German militaires, not a female soul acknowledged their 


| 


existence. But what is human glory when it depends 


on the constancy of the fair? 


—=_—- The Russians were whirl- 
CHAPTER XVI. a pulk of Cossacks passed a night or two within the 
As I paced the colffee-room, casting many a glance walls on their return to Siberia. ‘hey were Bashkirs, 
through the glass door at my culprits within, l could not and the perfection of barl 
help the exclamation, “ Was it such baboonery of visage | of savagery that could be gathered from the Volga to the 
that charmed the tastes of my countrywomen at the pre-| Yellow Sea. They might have said to the bear, thou art 
sent day? Was it in a head piled with a mane worthy | my brother ; and to the hippopotamus, thou art my sister. 
of a buffalo, and lips that resembled nothing but a tiger-| What was the result? T swear it in the presence of the 


ing away among the ¢/’te of the Dresden Venuses, when 
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cat's, to captivate the fancy of any woman above the chaste stars, the six officers of the pulk no sooner ap- 
sensibilities of an Esquimaux ?” Some of my-soliloquy, peared at the ridotto, than they distanced German, French, 
rather louder than I had intended, cought my new friend’s| and Russian altogether ; scattered their grim smiles with 
ear; and with his usual ease, he gave me the benefit of| universal captivation ; and when the barbarians marched 
his own conceptions. through the gates, carried off in matrimonial chains the 
«“ You may rely upon it, baronet, that the world are | six handsomest and richest dames of the famous and fas~ 
apt to make considerable mistakes in the character of the | tidious capital of Saxony. 
lovely sex ; and one of those is their timidity. I pass! “The only cause that f could ever discover for this 
by the innumerable instances in which they daily ex-| success was, that the ‘bearded pard and Hyrean tiger 
hibit a courage that throws ours into total eclipse. When| were smooth to them; and nothing but the nicest in- 
a woman takes it into her head to defy public opinion,|spection could distinguish the front from the back of 
she faces the fight with the boldness of a Breephalus. their heads. It was the general barbarism of brow, 
But in the matter of the human animal, you may rely | beard, and whisker, that overw! ed the hopes of the ri- 


on it, that the more frightful the object is, the more it! vals and the hearts of the belles, 
charms the heroism of the sex. Take the moustaches; “ But having enlightened me on so many subjects,” 


off those two fellows, and not a woman within the bills) said I, “ enligl re. What has induced 








iten me on one n 


of mortality would waste a glance on them. Send them you to take so much trouble about my affairs? 
as they are into any féte in London, and they instantly “QOne reason at a time may actuate inferior mortals,” 
extinguish every man vulgar enough to shave. A wig was the reply; “but | have had three. In the first 


and a waltz would dance them into the hearts of the place, a liking for adventure; in the next, a desire to 
whole female peerage. Their strength is, like Samson’s, punish a pair of rog 
in the hair; and the standard of perfection is divided) turn an obligation to a 
between a Jew boxer and an Italian bravo. The blacker! for the drama that did 


ues; and ll 


: \ “e- ; 
benefactor. \ had a fondness 


honour to your taste. You re- 














night exhibited a variety of talent that ought to have 





the skin, and the thicker the beard, you may rely on it,| sisted the persuasions of silly friend insolence of of. 
the more captivating the lover. If to those are added a) fice, and the pride of wealth, that would have bid you 
countenance between spadaceino and sbirro, between abandon us. De les, though 1 hav i Olteih my 
the assassin and the spy, with corresponding manners,| Hamlet, and even my Scrub, | have not forgotten that 
the fortunate possessor may lay his commands upon any the first and last five pound note that I have touched 
heiress, from ‘Tweed to Thames, to follow him through these five years, ‘ dear as the light that visits these sad 
the circumnavigation of the globe.” eyes,’ the highest testimonial of the public feeling that 

I was forced to confess that I was pretty much of his ever honoured my theatrical | rs it night 
opinion ; but my experic nee had been limited ; and, ex- fron, your purse for 1 iy st i 4 1 yself by a 
cept in the instance of an occasional booby who brought) vow, ‘solemn and deep tripl i Styx.’ to return 
back his chin to our county as an evidence of a fortnight: the favour on the first opportuni! It arrived, I yes- 
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16 | 


terday threw up my engagement with as pretty a com- 
pany as ever had a blanket for a drop-scene, or divided 
five shillings a week; and have, since daylight, walked 
forty miles to perform in a new part, without a rehear- 
sal, and in which, as I said on my benefit night, 


The hope that cheers my spirit, while it awes, 
Is the high favour of your kind applause. 


But lo! the officer'—What news from the Rialto ?| 


Hear it not, Duncan.” 

The policeman produced his credentials, and we en- 
tered the room, where sat the two heroes yawning at 
the tardiness of time, as widely as if they were mar- 
guises. The éclaircissement was brief; the astonish- 
ment of the parties excessive ; and their broken English 
protestations of innocence and insult, were in the highest 
style of the moustache. I, however, proceeded to action ; 
and having ordered them to give up their pistols, gave 
their persons also into the hands of the police, and then 
demanded, under what pretence they had dared to carry 
on so atrocious a design. 

They talked hike field-marshals, threatened implacable 
vengeance, and demanded my card. I looked round for 
my guide, my proof, my man of evidence; but Hamlet 
was vanished; and the awkward idea flashed across my 
mind, that the stroller had been involving me in a scrape, 
which was of course to end in extracting money for the 
Even the experienced ministers of caption 
seemed at fault. The courage of the captives naturally 
became tremendous. After denunciations of law and 
damages enough to ruin my treasury, they were strid- 
But at the moment 
when the seales of justice hung tremblingly between us, 
He walked from 
behind a curtain, and with a low bow to one of the cap- 


assault. 


ing contemptuously to the door, 
a loud laugh announced the stroller. 


tives, begged that he would honour him and the com- 
pany with a song. He was answered by a burst of in- 
dignation. 

« Prodigiously well played,” said the stroller, survey- 
ing him with a critical eye. “ Attitude good, emphasis 
correct, countenance en costume; voice a little in alt, 
but the whole much above par. Ah, you rascal, if you 


had played your Filch to my Macheath in that style on 


TALES OF THE GREAT ST. BERNARD. 


—— —— 





| fore I laid my head on my pillow, one of my vows was 


|}to break loose from it, and even to take a temporary 
leave of England as soon as possible. 

Again I was to have the proof that neither good nor 
ill luck comes alone. I had but just franked my letter to 
my son, informing him that he was a husband no more, 
when my eye was caught by the sight of a string of 
post-chaises rolling away from a hotel opposite, much 
favoured by members from the sister country. As I 
walked down to the house, the same symptoms of rapid 
movement were discoverable in all directions. The 
world seemed taking wing. Before I was half way 
down St. James’s street, I was bowed to out of twenty 
vehicles rattling along at full speed. A crowd in Pall 
| Mall, round the door of a club-house, were roaring with 
|laughter at a whole battalion of bailiffs, who stood in 
| double lines, eyeing every man that came out, as a fox 
| would eye an escaping pullet. As each forthcomer pre- 
|sented himself ready for travel, and successively drove 
| off, the wrath of the sheriff's officers could be equaled 
lonly by the boisterous merriment of the populace. 

But among the mingled stories of the mob, I was still 
|}in the dark. My joy was to break on me all at once. I 
reached St. Stephen’s; the first Jook at the house let me 
into the secret. The English members were few; there 
was a little group of Scotish members close at the pre- 
mier’s ear; I missed my gay friends from the sister 
country. They were flown toa man. In five minutes 
jafter the speaker had taken the chair, the premier in- 
formed the house that, for reasons essential to the public 
good, by which he certainly meant something differen: 
from the fall of his own administration, “it had pleased 
his majesty that this parliament should be then and there 
dissolved.” 

I was now a free man. No debt-loaded representative 
within five minutes of the loss of privilege, ever hurried 
; over the pavement of London with more eagerness than 
I, to carry back the glad tidings to my household. No 
disappointed statesman ever made more ardent protesta- 
tions against the folly of wasting life in being the slave 
of trifles and triflers; no ex-member ever abjured late 
| debates, speaker’s dinners, levees to hear the speech 


| read, and the eternal troubles of country correspondence, 
| 








the night of my benefit, you would not have been hissed} with sterner resolution. No more franking; no more 


so mercilessly. 
take off my friend’s moustaches. I hate hypocrisy. 
he is a rogue, at least let him be a barefaced one.” Ham- 
let laughed loudly at the conceit: the policeman obeyed 
the mandate; and the Blut-und-gutz hussar stood before 
me a smooth-lipped knave of an Englishman. 

« Now,” said the stroller, turning to me, “ if the stupid 
managers of the London houses had any sense, would I 
be left long without an engagement? Here’s a subject 
for farce, opera, and melodrama; enough to work 
through a whole season. What can be more absurd 
than to be importing actors and plays by the hundred- 


weight from Paris, when native talent, versus native | 


roguery, can produce scenes like this? Here’s matter 


for fifty melodrames. But, to let you behind the scenes, 


the whole affair, or, as we call it, the programme, is as} 


follows. ‘The captain and the major are my particular 


served under my orders within the last six menths. The 


captain played farce, lit the lamps, and posted the bills ;} 
the major played tragedy, made pantaloons, and dressed | 


perukes. Both were clever in their way. But I was 
foreed to drum them both out of my regiment; the cap- 
tain, for want of distinguishing between his neighbour’s 
finances and his own; and the major, for having the 


impudence to marry against my commands a little! 


French milliner, whom I had imported to play sordrettes, 
and who, being thereupon discharged, is now, I under- 
stand, playing the orphaned and interesting émigrée in 
some gentleman's family.” 

My heart leaped at the intelligence. A few words 
more satisfied me of the identity of the soudrette player 
with my governess. 
void. ‘Ihe detected heroes made no further pretence to 
their commissions ; and compelling them to sign a full 
acknowledgment of their plan, to be held up in ter- 

rem to all country ladies enamoured of the moustache, 
I saw them both turned into the street; and then driv- 
ing to the opera-house, escorted my trembling daughters 
in triumph home. 


My son’s unfortunate marriage was 


acquaintance; both of the same corps, and that corps! 


But come, be honest for once. Officer, | frivolity ; no more midnight squabbling; no more turn- 
If| pike wars; I was free, 


Yet, what is the resolution of man after all? = Withir. 
a week I began to miss the occupation of the evening. 


|The waiters at the club applied to me no more for the 
| serous of my cover,” and I involuntarily felt even this. 


|The dinner-cards of the high officials no longer came 
| pouring in; and though I hated the routine of those tire- 
| some performances, yet I was not pleased at thus drop- 


ping out of society. I felt a general diminution of hom- 


jage. I was losing caste. My wife and daughters were 
jreduced to a regimen of three routs a week. A note 


from the country, stating that Molasses was secretly can- 
|vassing, roused me to my mettle. I received a long 
letter from my constituents, summoning me to the patri- 
otic duty of again “rescuing the county from a domi- 
neering faction, and of securing its independence upon 
a free, firm, and constitutional basis,” &c. &c. I wrote 
an according answer, corrected, copied, re-read my mani- 
festo, caught an accidental glimpse of my gray hairs in 
the glass, smiled at the weakness of man, and threw my 
work into the fire. 

I was once more a philosopher. With the last spark 
that quivered along my blackened paper, out went my 
ambition. But no man is wise in lingering near the 
scene of temptation. I ordered a general movement; 
and in one month we were looking down from the Jura, 
on the purple hills and silver waters of Switzerland. 


} 


| 


—<>>— 
THE WALLACHIAN. 


The storm had extended over the whole range of the 
| St. Bernard, and intelligence rapidly came in of the loss 
of cattle and peasantry in the innumerable ravines. 
Those calamities are of regular recurrence, for nothing 
will make the peasant in any country aware that what 
has happened to others may happen to himself; and the 
Swiss mountaineer habitually answers to all suggestions 
on the subject that he has not lost his life yet; an argu- 
ment which allows of no appeal until the evil arrives, 





Sut London life was still as irksome as ever, and be- 


and the appeal may be made to the winds, But the Al- 


pine storm actually generates a special and most hazard- 
ous exposure, from the circumstance that the smagglers 
then pass more unmolested by the guardians of the cus- 
toms, and that their cargoes command an additional value 
from the perils of the transit. Winter, and summers 
turned into winter, are thus the strong temptation of the 
smuggler, and every storm leaves melancholy examples 
of the waste of human life for the earlier supply of neck- 
laces and cigars to the sunny idlers of the plains. 

Some unfortunate beings had been already brought 
into the convent from the Swiss side; bat the ramour 
that a troop of pilgrims returning from Italy were sur- 
prised in the tempest, roused all our sympathies, and 
every guest in the convent talked of volunteering to as- 
sist the monks, who were much worn out by their inces- 
sant exertions. 

Among the most zealous was a fine looking foreigner, 
whom I should have taken for a Greek, from his quick 
eye, and statue-like physiognomy; but who, on my 
making a passing observation of the kind, told me smil- 
ingly that he had no pretensions to so classic a descent, 
and that the further he traced back, the nearer he came 
to the Hun. He was a Wallachian colonel of cavalry, 
and was now on a diplomatic mission from his court to 
France, having come by Greece and Naples; of both 
which his knowledge was intimate, close, and curious in 
a high degree. But the tidings of the pilgrims put an 
end to every topic but that of their rescue; and at the 
head of a party, of which I made one, the colonel sallied 
forth to the spot of ruin. 

Our assistance was well meant, and it had perhaps the 
effect of encouraging the regular discoverers; but it was 
too awkward to be of much use. The monks and at- 
tendants, however, with their experienced eyes and their 
long poles, did good service; and the litters and other 
conveyances were loaded with sufferers luckily so soon 
rescued from their cold bed, that I believe the whole 
number, from twenty to thirty, recovered. 

Evening was lowering fiercely upon our work, and 
we had all begun to think of the comfortable fire and 
table of the convent. The word was given to march, 
and shoulNering our poles, we moved through the snow- 
drifts, in a phalanx of what might have been imagined 
by the Alpine travellers into a troop of very sufficient 
levyers of unlicensed contributions, 

While I was indulging myself in some such vision 
throuzh the sleet that fell in sharp and thick whirls 
round our troop, I was warned against the unsuitableness 
of the employment, by slipping from the narrow ridge of 
the mountain road into a gully at its side. I was in- 
stantly plunged up to the teeth, and should have probably 
gone a much more formidable depth, but for my pole’s 
falling across the chasm, and in some degree breaking 
my descent. ; 

All hands were, however, summoned, and I was set 
on terra firma again. But in the struggle to extricate 
myself, my feet had touched something that I conceived 
to be a human body. The guides had no inclination to 
brave the night, and advised our hastening homeward ; 
but my gallant Wallachian thought with me, and he de- 
clared his determination to explore the deposite of the 
snow. 


A beginning was made by my pole, and my first tro- 


phy was a furred shoe. There was now no hesitation 
on the part of any one, and after an hour’s digging, we 
happily succeeded in bringing from the bottom of the 
drift a young Italian peasant with a child im her arms. 
She seemed to be totally dead, but the infant was alive, 
and had been so carefully wrapped round, that the mo- 
ther must have exposed herself for the preservation of 
her babe. 

The circumstances naturally interested us all, and 
perhaps the colonel and myself peculiarly, from our pe- 
culiar share in the discovery. _Wexemained in the con- 
vent hospital during the night, suggesting new expedi- 
ents of restoration as the old iailed, and at length had 
the happiness of seeing life rekindle. The peasant’s 
story was as we had conjectured: she was on her way 
to a chapel on the borders of the lake of Lucerne, whea 
the storm came on, After struggling from shelter to 
shelter in crossing the mountain, she had sat down in 
despair by the precipice, and conceiving her own death 
inevitable, unhesitatingly hastened its chance by strip- 
ping herself of the chief part of her clothing, to preserve 
warmth in her child. 
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